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PREFATORY  ADDRESS 


TO  THE 


Officers  <?/'///^British  Army. 


Gentlemen, 

The  peculiar  exigency  of  the 
prefent  times,  and  the  unaccuf- 
tomed  hardlhips  to  which  many . 
thoufands  ot  my  loyal  country- 
men may  loon  be  expofed,  muit 
give  weight  and  importance  to 
the  fubjecf  on  which  1 have  pre- 
fumed to  addrefs  you. 

The  following  pages  contain 
not  only  the  refult  of  my  own 
A 2 obfer- 
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obfen^ation,  and  that  of  feveral 
experienced  friends  whom  I have 
confiilted;  but,  likewife,  the 
fiibftance  of  what  has  been 
written  by  the  beft  Authors,  on 
the  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  military  men.  How 
much  it  is  in  your  power,  Gen- 
tlemen, to  preferve  the  health  of 
the  Britifli  Soldiers,  and  at  how 
comparatively  fmall  an  expence 
this  may  be  done,  will  fcarcely 
be  credited  by  thofe  who  have 
not  maturely  conlidered  the 
fubjedt. 

The  celebrated  Sir  John  Pringle 
has  obferved,  that  “ although 
“ molt  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes 
“ can  hardly  be  avoided  in  times 
“ of  adlual  fervice ; yet  as  thefe 
“ only  difpofe  men  to  hcknefs, 
“ and  do  not  necelTarily  bring  it 
“ on,  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who 
“ have  the  command,  to  make 

“ fuch 


( V ) 

“ fuch  provifion  as  fliall  enable 
“ the  foldier  to  withfland  moft 
“ of  the  hardlhips  of  a military 
“ life.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to 
“ add,”  fays  he,  “ that  the  pre- 
^ fervatives  from  difeafes  are  not 
“ to  depend  on  medicines,  nor  on 
“ any  thing  which  a foldier  can 
“ have  in  his  power  to  negledf.” 
And  Dr.  Blane,  who  has  written 
ably  on  the  difeafes  of  feamen, 
remarks,  that  “ it  could  be  made 
“ evident,  in  an  economical  and 
“ political  point  of  view,indepen- 
“ dent  of  moral  confiderations, 
“ that  the  lives  and  health  of  men 
“ might  be  prefer ved  at  a much 
“ lefs  expence  than  what  is  ne- 
“ celfary  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
“ dilealc.” 

Although  the  well-known  hu- 
manity and  Sympathizing  regard 
of  Britifli  Offi^'ersto  their  fellow- 
foldiers,  afford  the  ffrongeft 
A 3 ground 
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ground  to  believe,  that  every  at- 
tempt of  this  nature  will  meet 
with  due  attention  and  patro- 
nage ; the  unexpeaed  and  pref- 
iing  manner  in  which  I have 
been  called  upon  to  prepare  this 
Publication  for  the  prefs,  has 
left  room  for  the  exercife  of 
your  candour ' and  indulgence. 
If,  however,  upon  the  whole,  I 
fhall  have  been  inflrumental  in 
faving  the  life,  or  preferving  the 
aaive  fervices,  of  one  faithful  fol- 
dier,  the  fliort  intervals  ofleifure 
I have  been  able  to  devote  to 
this  work,  amidft  a variety  of 
profeJlional  avocations,  will  be 
abundantly  recompenfed. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 
See.  Sec. 

WILLIAM  BLAIR. 

. March  the  zoih,  1798. 

Crreat  RuJfeUfireet , 

Mloomjiuyy-  S quart} 

LONDON, 
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soldier’s  friend. 


. CHAP.  I. 

On  the  Importance  and  TraHicahility  of 
prefer'ving  the  Health  of  Soldiers. 

is  the  main  fpring  of  ac- 
tion, both  in  public  and  private  afl’airs : 
it  is  that,  without  which  all  our  motions 
muft  languifli,  and  our  dcfigns  becomd 
vain.  The  health  of  an  army  muft  there- 
fore be  of  equal  importance  w ith  its  ex- 
iflence ; or  rather,  I fliould  lay,  an  army 
without  health  is  a bur*thcn  to  the  ftate 
it  was  intended  ,to  ferve. 

In  modern  times  the  iffue  of  a cam- 
paign is  as  frequently  determined  by  fick- 
nefs  as  by  battle.  In  all  F.uropean  ar- 
mies, more  men  are  facriHced  by  difeafc, 
than  by  the  Iword  j and  the  laurel  is  at 

lealt 


8 IMPORTANCE  OF  HEALTH. 

lead-  as  often  witkered  on  the  hero’s  brow 
by  the  peflilential  blad  of  cont.’gion,  as 
torn  from  it  by  the  nervous  arm  of 
ftrength. 

That  ficknefs  is  not  the  necedary  con- 
fequence  of  a military  life,  may  be  learn- 
ed by  adverting  to  the  accounts  remain- 
ing of  the  campaigns  of  the  ancients. 
Among  the  circumftantial  details  of  the 
operations  of  Julius  Csefai  ’s  well  difei- 
plincdarmy,  in  a variety  of  climates  and 
fituations,  no  mention  is  made  by  that 
commander  of  any  enterprize  having  been 
defeated  by  the  ficknefs  of  his  troops  ; 
nor  does  he  notice  any  other  fources  of 
difc.ife,  than  thofe  whivh  were  the  in- 
evitable refijlt  of  the  cafualties  of  war. 

Hence  may  be  deduced  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  preferving  the  heahh  of  armies; 
which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Xenophon’s 
inftitutions  of  Cyrus,  ufed  to  con'titute 
a [>art  of  the  regular  education  of  every 
man  intended  to  com.nand. 

A long  fea  voyage  was  formerly  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  moft  unhealthy 

fituations 
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fituations  to  which  a man  could  be  cx- 
pofcd : but  within  thefe  few  years  cap- 
tain Cook  has  demonftraced,  that  by  the 
inftitution  and  fteady  enforcement  of 
proper  prophyladfic  regulations,  a fliip’s 
company  may  be  conducted  round  the 
world,  expofed  to  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, and  all  the  hardfliips  and  dangers 
of  the  fea,  with  a fmallcr  proportional 
lofs  of  men  than  w'ould  have  happened 
in  any  other  given  fituation.  \ 

By  the  introduction  of  his  plans,  the 
mortahty  vvhich  has  prevailed  in  the  navy 
of  late  years,  is  certainly  much  dimi- 
nilhed:  but  regulations  equally  effica- 
cious have  not  yet  been  adopted  in  the 
army.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt, 
however,  chat  the  power  afforded  by  mi- 
litary difcipline  ol  enforcing  regularity 
among  the  men,  makes  it  poffible  to 
render  the  life  of  the  foldier  more  h al 
thy  than  that  of  perfons  in  general,  who 
are  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will. 

The  . preference  jufhly  g ven  to  old 
troops,  arffes  chiefly  from  their  being 

alw'ays 
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always  fit  for  their  duty.  Kxpericncc 
teaches  the  veteran  foldier  a variety  of 
matteis  relative  to  the  prefervation  of 
his  health,  with  which  the  frefh  recruit 
mufi;  necelTariiy  be  unacquainted.  As  it 
is  the  bufinels  of  no  particular  perfon  to 
teach  the  young  foldier  this  ufefui  know- 
ledge,  he  can  only  acquire  it  from  ex- 
perience ; and  too  often  he  is  cut  off, 
before  this  flow,  but  neceflary,  courfe  of 
education  c n l:e  completed.  It  becomes 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  officer,  who 
has  at  heart  the  real  good  of  the  fervicc 
in  w'hich  he  is  engaged,  and  whofe  fiipe- 
rior  opportunities  of  information  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
which  it  is  proper  to  purhie,  to  enforce 
the  pradlice  of  regulations  which  tend  to 
obviate  dilcafe,  as  well  as  to  exemplify 
a daily  attention  to  them  in  his  own  con- 
du'ft. 

At  the  prefent  period,  when  the  nc- 
cefiary  defence  of  the  country  calls  num- 
bers of  men,  accuftomed  to  fedentary 
and  domeftic  employments,  as  w'eil  as  to 

hill 
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full  living  and  indolent  occupations,  into 
the  field  j where  they  mufl:  fubmit  to  the 
hardfhips  and  fatigues  of  a military  life  j 
an  attendon  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
health  becomes  peculiarly  requifite  ; that 
the  effeftive  ftrength  and  well  being  of 
the  nation  may  be  maintained  as  much 
as  poffible. 

The  accommodation  of  the  troops  at 
large,  is  provided  for  by  the  general 
fiaffj  and  that  of  the  individual  fick,  by 
the  fuperintendant:.  of  hofpitah,  and  other 
fubfidiary  medical  arrangements.  In 
no  fervice  is  the  welfare  of  the  fick  or 
wounded  foldier  more  an  obje6l  of  at- 
tention than  in  the  Britifh  army.  With 
thefe  arrangements  it  is  not  at  all  the 
purpofe  of  the  author’s  plan  to  interfere. 
Its  objedl  is  merely  to  furnifl:!  the  foldier 
with  that  pradlical  knowledge,  which  may 
prevent  his  name  from  appearing  on  the 
fick  lift  i and  lit  once  preferve  his  own 
comfort,  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  the 
army,  of  which  he  conftitutes  a part. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Food. 

The  importance  of  proper  diet  to  the 
prefervation  of  health  is  univcrfally  ac- 
knowledged. The  food  of  a foldier  may 
be  Goarfe,  but  it  fhould  be  wholefome 
and  abundantj  fuch  as  the  labourers  of 
the  country  are  accuftomed  to  ufe.  Such, 
and  even  better,  the  prefent  pay  of  a 
Britifh  foldier,  if  properly  laid  out,  can 
well  afford. 

The  men  ought  to  be  divided  into 
meffes,  and  proper  ftoppages  made  from 
their  pay  to  provide  food.  It  fhould  be 
the  bufinefs  of  an  officer  to  fee  that  the 
meals  be  regular,  fufficient,  comfortably 
cooked,  and  that  the  men  behave  at 
them  with  due  decorum.  Great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduftion  of  corrupted  flefh,  mouldy, 

. or  half  baked  bread,  fpoiled  corn,  mixed 
flour,  and  other  nutritious  fubftances  of 
a bad  quality.  By  the  carelefs  or  mer- 
cenary 
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cenary  condud  of  purveyors,  a founda- 
tion has  often  been  laid  for  the  moft  de- 
llrudlive  army  difeafes. 

One  meal  of  animal  food  is  fufficient 
for  a healthy  man  in  twenty-four  hours  j 
and  it  would  be  a good  regulation,  were 
that  meal  taken  fome  hours  later  than  is 
at  prcfent  the  cuftom  in  camp.  Diges- 
tion is  beft  performed  while  the  body  re- 
mains at  reft.  Military  exercifes  fliould 
therefore  be  avoided  as  much  as  poITible 
immediately  after  eating:  And  thofc. 
men  whofe  duty  calls  on  them  to  watch 
during  the  night,  would  be  better  fup- 
ported  by  a full,  than  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  Befides,  it  would  be  accuftomino^ 

O 

a man  at  all  times  to  what  he  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  Submit  to  when  on  a march: 
It  is  then  impoflible  to  have  a comfor- 
table meal,  nil  the  fatigue  of  the  day  be 
over,  nor  even  till  fome  hours  after  the 
tents  are  pitched,  and  the  encampment 
formed. 

A contradt  fliould  be  made  with  a 
butcher  to  Supply  the  men  with  frefli 
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meat. 
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meat,  principally  beef,  at  a regulated 
price.  When  on  a march  the  place  of 
encampment  fhould  be  indicated  to  him, 
as  nearly  as  poflible  : He  ought  to  be 
there  with  his  cattle  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  army ; and  when  the  tents  are 
pitched,  he  fhould  begin  to  kill,  and  cut 
tip ; fo  that  as  foon  as  the  camp  is  formed 
and  the  fires  lighted,  every  mefs  fhould 
be  provided  with  its  due  allotment  of 
animal  food. 

Nothing  is  fo  agreeable,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  wholefome  to  a foldier, 
after  a fatiguing  and  perhaps  a wet 
march,  as  fome  warm  foup  * : To  boil 
the  meat,  is  therefore  the  mode  of  cook- 
ing which  ought  to  be  mofb  generally 
ufed  in  the  army.  Every  effort  fhould 
be  made  to  procure  vegetables  to  boil 
along  with  the  meat.  It  is  not  necelfary 


* The  ufe  of  broth  or  foup  is  particularly  ad- 
vantageous after  great  fatigue,  becaufe,  on  thefe 
occafions,  the  digeflive  organs  are  weakened  and 
lefs  liable  to  bear  folid  food  than  at  other  times. 


to 
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60  be  very  delicate  in  what  are  fele<5led  for 
this  purpofe.  Befides  the  various  kinds 
of  cabbage,  carrots,  parfnips,  onions  and 
potatoes,  which  are  univerfally  appro- 
ved of;  when  thefe  cannot  be  procured, 
the  w'ild  or  water  creis,  the  brook  lime, 
the  fcurvy  grafs,  the  wild  forrel,  and  let- 
tuce, which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
field,  make  wholefome  as  well  as  agree- 
able additions  to  foup.  When  in  a fixed 
camp,  loldiers  fhould  be  encouraged  to 
cultivate  various  kinds  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, and  efpecially  potatoes. 

It  would  add  much  aifo  to  the  falu- 
brity  as  well  as  the  nutritious  qualities 
of  thefe  foups  were  every  mefs  to  have 
a certain  quantity  of  barley  ; or,  which 
affords  more  lubftantial  nouriihment,  de- 
corticated oats,  cut  groats,  dried  peas, 
or  rice,  to  add  to  their  broth. 

F relh  animal  food  fhould  always  be 
provided  ifpoffible.  When  circumftaii- 
ces,  however,  render  it  neceffary  to  fub- 
fift  on  faked  provifions,  tlicir  injurious 
confequences  may  be  confiderably  miti- 
gated, by  paying  proper  attention  to  their 
B 2 goodnefs 
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goodnefs,  as  well  as  to  the  mode  of 
drefllng  them. 

If  faked  beef  or  pork  be  not  fpoilcd, 
it  appears,  when  cut  into,  of  a faint  red 
colour  i on  attempting  to  tear  the  fibres 
afunder,  they  refift  with  a certain  degree 
of  coherence  j the  fat  is  firm,  and  with- 
out any  putrid  ImelL  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  meat  appear  black,  or  dif- 
coloured,  when  cut  into;  if  the  fibres 
readily  break,  when  pulled  afunder ; or  if 
the  fat  be  flabby,  or  emit  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  it  is  no  longer  wholefome  food. 

Before  faked  meat  is  boiled,  it  fhould 
be  carefully  walked  by  repeated  affufions 
of  frefh  water.  The  fcum  which  arifes 
to  the  furface  during  boiling  flrould  be 
diligently  removed,  and  not  permitted 
to  be  eaten.  As  a proof  of  the  utility 
of  attending  to  thefe  circumllanccs.  Dr. 
Marlliall  * cites  the  example  of  a new- 
raifed  regiment  which,  on  its  arrival  at 
Gibraltar  loft  a number  of  men  at  a time 
when  the  garrifon  was  very  healthy ; 

• Diflertatlo  inauguralis,  de  tuenda  Salute  Mi- 
litiun. 

which 
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which  at  laft  was  found  to  be  owing  tO' 
their  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of 
preparing  falted  provifions. 

Officers  might  always  be  provided 
with  a quantity  of  portable  foup  : After 
fatigue  they  will  find  it  very  comforta- 
ble and  refrelhing,  as  well  as  eafily  and 
quickly  prepared. 

Ripe  fruits,  in  moderate  quantity,  are 
wholefome  j and,  contrary  to  the  vulgar 
prejudice,  tend  rather  to  prevent  than  tO' 
induce  bowel  complaints.  Unripe  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  efpecially  ftone-fruits,  are 
well  known  to  be  injurious,  and  fliould 
never  be  eaten  raw.  It  was  obferved,. 
during  the  late  war  in  America,  that  the 
German  regiments,  who  always  cooked  ox: 
Jlewed  with  their  meat  whatever  fruits  the 
country  fupplied,  efcaped  many  difeafes, 
from  which  other  troops  engaged  in  the 
fame  fervice  fuffered  feverely.  Their 
four  crout  alfo  preferves  them  frohitpu- 
trid  complaints,  and  might.be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  our  armies.  . 

In  order  to  prevent  the  fcurvy  running 
through  an  army,  during,  a feafon  when 
^ J frefli- 
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frefli  meat  and  vegetables  are  likely  to 
become  fcarce,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
have  a large  quantity  of  potatoes,  onions, 
garlick,  muftard^feed,  leeks,  four-crout, 
pickled  cabbages,  &c.  and  fub-acid  fruits, 
laid  in  ftore  beforehand  ; thefe  might  be 
fold  in  rnoderate  quantities,  at  a low  rate, 
during  winter : and  all  means  Ihould  at 
the  fame  time  be  ufed  to  oblige  the  men 
to  form  themfelves  into  melTes,  and  buy 
a little  frelh  meat  daily : this  would  en- 
courage the  butchers  to  lupply  them,  and 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  accommo- 
date the  army.  Fermented  malt-liquor, 
jcyder,  and  acefcent  drinks,  are  at  no 
time  more  ufeful  than  when  the  fcurvy  is 
beginning  to  make  its  appearance.  On 
fuch  occafions  the  Ruffian  quafs-loaves 
would  be  particularly  wholefome  and 
convenient  for  making  fmall  beer  : thefe 
are  compofed  of  oat  or  rj- e meal  mixed 
with  ground  malt ; and  when  made  into 
cakes  with  plain  water,  are  baked  and 
kept  for  ufe.  They  make  a pleafant  aci- 
dulous liquor  by  being  infufed  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  hours  in  boiling  water, 

with 
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with  a little  dried  mint  or  any  other  aro- 
matic herU  ) 

During  the  prevalence  of  bloody- 
fluxes,  die  men  ought  to  be  allowed 
plenty  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  fuch  as 
groats,  barley,  rice,  potatoes,  and  dried 
peas}  but  they  fliould  refrain  entirely 
from  pot-herbs  and  green  fruits  On 
thefe  occafions  they  fhould  alfo  ufe  fat  and 
mucilaginous  broths,  or  fago,  and  a little 
aftringent  wine,  if  it  can  be  procured 
good ; but  meagre  wines  and  fermented 
liquors  wauld  be  pernicious  to  their 
bowels. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  cuftorn 
of  taking  a light  and  warm  breakfaft,, 
fuch  as  tea  or  coffee,  renders  men  deli- 
cate and  fufceptible  of  taking  cold.  So 
much  were  the  leaders  of  the  French 
impreffed  with  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
that  I have  been  informed,  by  a gentle- 
man who  was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of 
it  in  one  of  their  northern  armies,  that 

* No  objedlion  is  to  be  made,  however,  againft 
the  free  ufc  of  ripb  fruit. 
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warm  breakfafts  were  ftridly  prohibited; 
every  man  was  allowed  half  a pint  of 
good  wine,  which  he  took  with  his  bread : 
Few  of  thefe  men  were  unfit  for  duty, 
although  the  weather  was  extremely  fe- 
vere.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a maxim, 
that  a foldier  will  be  able  to  bear  fatigue 
and  hardfliip  with  vigour  and  alacrity, 
in  proportion  as  he  lives  well.  In 
this  country  a pint  of  good  porter,  of 
found  ale,  might  be  fubftituted  for  wine. 
A man  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  pur- 
ehafe  this  at  pleafure : It  Ihould  be  re- 
gularly iflued,  and  the  expence  flopped 
from-his  pay;. 

Cheap,  excellent,  and  nourifhing  pud- 
dings, may  be  compofed  of  boiled  barley, 
molafles,  and  ginger. 

Bread,  emphatically  termed  the  flafF 
of  life,  is  what'  the  Ibldier  chiefly  de- 
pends on  for  fupport.  While  an  army 
is  in  motion,  it  is  difficult^to  furnifli  it  in 
abundance,  and  with  regularity.  Vari- 
ous contrivances  of  moveable  mills  and 
camp- ovens  to  grind  corn  and  prepare 
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bread,  arc  well  known.  It  is  the  fettled, 
but  perhaps  erroneous  cuftom,  to  fur- 
nilli  armies  with  bread  fermented  and 
baked  into  the  form  of  loaves.  Bis- 
cuits would,  on  many  occafions,  be  pre- 
ferable : a loaf  becomes  mouldy  and 
uneatable  in  a few  days ; bifcuits  will 
keep  in  perfeflion  for  months ; bread 
baked  amid  the  hurry  and  confufion  of 
an  army  in  motion,  is  apt  to  be  im- 
properly prepared,  when  it  is  very  un- 
wholefome  : But  the  goodnefs  of  bifcuit 
made  at  a diftance,  and  with  regularity, 
may  always  be  depended  on.  The  ex- 
ample of  failors,  and  of  the  Iriflt  and 
Scotch,  who  hardly  ever  taftc  ferment- 
ed bread,  are  fatisfadlory  proofs  of  the 
wholefomenefs  of  bifcuit.  In  my  opi- 
nion it  produces  a firmer  flefh,  fupports 
exertion  better,  and  is  at  leafl  as  digef- 
tible  as  bread : It  has  alfo  the  advantage 
of  being  lefs  bulky,  and  therefore  more 
portable.  The  hardnefs  of  bifcuit  is  re- 
moved by  foaking  it  in  warm  water  t 
and  the  rawnefs  or  doughinefs  of  bread 

is 
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is  in  fome  mearure  corredted  by  toafting 
it.  To  officers^  a fmall  provifion  of  what 
is  termed  rufk,  will  often  be  found  agree- 
able and  convenient, 

‘J'he  following  obfervations  on  Cooker? 

are  intimately  conneEied  with  the  Jubjecl 

of  this  chapter. 

As  man  eats  fcarcely  any  food  that  has 
not  undergone  fome  kind  of  artificial 
preparation,  which  generally  tends  to 
render  it  more  nourifhing  and  palatable, 
the  art  of  cookery,  as  produdive  of 
both  thofe  efFeds,  certainly  merits  more 
attention  than  is  commonly  bellowed 
upon  it.  Since  the  celebrated  Count 
Rumford  has  demonftrated  how  much 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  food  may  be 
augmented  by  due  preparation,  and  how 
very  fmall  a fum  of  money,  properly 
applied,  is  fufficient  to  fupport  a man  in 
perfed  health  and  ftrength,  it  has  in- 
deed been  an  objed  of  more  general  at- 
tention. The  Count  fays,  tliat  “ The 
Bavarian  Ibldiers,  who  are  the  fineft, 
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ftoutcfl:,  and  flrongeft  men  in  the  world, 
and  whofe  countenances  Ihew  the  moft 
evident  marks  of  ruddy  health,  and  per- 
fe(5t  contentment,  fiipports  himfelf  on 
lefs  than  two-fence  fterling  a-day ; his 
whole  pay,  including  the  allowance  of 
ammunition  bread,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  two-pence  three  farthings  per  day, 
of  which  he  faves  at  leaft  two-fiths.” 
Although  this  gentleman  had  ferved 
in  various  armies,  he  alleges  that  “ there 
“ is  no  foldier  in  Europe  whofe  fit  nation  is 
more  comfortable  than  that  of  the 
“ Bavarian.”  Such  are  the  effects  of 
economy  and  Iklll  in  cooking,  and  of 
wife  regulations  in  laying  out  money. 

It  was  once  my  defign  to  have  infert- 
cd  in  this  chapter  fcveral  of  the  plans  of 
preparing  food,  lately  introduced  in  this 
country ; which  tend  at  once  to  render 
it  more  palatable  and  more  nourifhing, 
as  well  as  greatly  to  diminifh  expence 
This  purpofe,  however,  I have  at  pre- 
Icnt  laid  afide,  left  I fhould  exceed  the 
Intended  limits  of  my  publication,  and 
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ftep  a little  out  of  the  traft  which  fome 
perfons  would  prefcribe  to  a medical 
writer.  I (hall  content  myfelf  therefore 
with  laying  before  my  readers  a few 
hints  relative  to  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  comfort  and  economy  of 
the  foldier’s  diet  depends,  and  leave  to 
individuals  the  taflc  of  applying  them 
to  their  peculiar  taftes  and  circum- 
llances. 

“ All  thofe  who  have  been  converfant 
in  military  affairs,”  fays  Count  Rumford, 

mud  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  flriking  difference  there 
is,  even  in  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
between  regiments  in  which  meffes  are 
eflabliflied,  and  food  is  regularly  provid- 
ed under  the  care  and  infpeclion  of  the 
officers ; and  others,  in  which  the  fol- 
diers  are  left  individually  to  fhift  for 
themfelves.  And  the  difference  which 
may  be  obferved  between  foldiers  who 
live  in  meffes,  and  are  regularly  fed, 
and  others  who  are  not,  is  not  confined 
merely  to  their  external  appearance  : the 
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influence  of  thefe  caufes  extends  much 
farther  i and  even  the  moral  character  of 
the  men  is  affeded  by  them  *. 

The  fubfequent  obfervations  of  Mr. 
Somerville  are  too  important  to  be 
omitted. 

“ As  foon  as  a regiment  has  taken 
the  field,  the  foldiers  compofing  it  fhould 
be  divided  into  regular  mclTes,  confift- 
ing  of  not  more  than  five  or  fix  men 
each.  The  ufual  way  of  dividing  them 
into  mefles  of  ten^  twelve,  or  even  fix- 
teen  men  each,  is  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions. It  is  feldom,  indeed,  that  a fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  harmony  prevails  a- 
niong  fo  many  men  to  render  their  mefs 
comfortable  j to  which  may  be  added, 
that  a large  mefs  is  always  produdUve  of 
lefs  comfort,  and  more  dirt,  than  a fmall 
one : when  thefe  circumftances  are  ma- 
turely confidered,  the  balance  will  be 


* On  this  interefting  fubjeft,  the  economical 
foldier  will  be  well  repaid  for  perufing  Count 
Kumford’s  inftruaive  and  mallerly  eflays.  l^ibil 
tetigit  quod  non  ornavit, 
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found  to  lean  confiderably  to  the  fide  of 
fmall  mefles.” 

**  In  all  cafes,  where  butchers  meat 
conftitutes  a bulky  or  eflential  part  of 
the  food  of  the  privates,  whether  in  camp 
or  elfewhere,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to 
boil,  and  make  foup,  or  barley  broth  of 
it : and  for  that  purpofe,  barley  ftiould 
make  a part  of  the  ftores  in  every  camp  ; 
an  article,  which  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  is  cheap  and  eafily  obtained,  forms  a 
rich  and  valuable  nourifhment.” 

“ Our  reafon  for  propofing  to  boil,  and 
make  foup  of  butchers  meat  is,  that, 
when  dreffed  in  this  manner,  it  is  not 
only  more  eafily  digefted  than  that  which 
is  roafted,  but  the  foup  or  broth,  made 
from  the  boiling,  forms  a valuable  and 
nourifhing  article  of  food ; which,  under 
proper  management,  makes  the  allow- 
ance go  much  farther  than  it  would 
otherwife  do.” 

« When  frefli  fifh  conftitutes  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  foldiers,  efpe- 

dally  the  different  kinds  of  white  fiftr, 
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it  fhould  always  be  made  into  fifh  and 
lauce ; as,  when  drefled  in  that  way,  it 
is  not  only  a very  agreeable  food,  but 
the  fauce,  or  foup,  made  by  the  boiling, 
adds  greatly  to  its  value.’' 

“ Where  either  falt-filh  or  falmon  is 
ufed,  however,  it  Ihould  be  boiled  in  fea- 
water,  which  not  only  faves  the  expence 
of  fait,  but  alfo  renders  the  food  more 
agreeable  ■,  even  very  old  fait  beef  is 
improved,  and  rendered  more  palatable, 
by  firft  fteeping,  and  afterwards  boiling, 
it  in  ialt  water.” 

“ We  have  been  more  particular  upon 
the  article  of  boiling,  and  making  foup 
in  camps,  not  only  from  a convidlion  of 
its  forming  a better  food,  than  does  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  filh  and  butchers 
meat  are  drefled  amongfl;  foldiers,  but 
alfo  from  a certainty  that  fomething  con-' 
fldcrable  is  gained  by  the  praftice.” 

“ It  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  averlion 
which  the  generality  of  foldiers  have  to 
the  boiling  of  meat,  or  the  converfion 
of  it  into  broth  or  foup  when  left  to 
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themfelves,  they  always  prefer  roafting 
both  their  fifli  and  butchers  meat,  a prac- 
tice which  ought  to  be  difcouraged;  as 
roafted  meat  not  only  forms  a heavier 
meal  than  that  which  is  boiled,  but  is  at 
the  fame  time  more  ex  pen  five  and  un- 
profitable.” 

“ W hen  foup  or  broth  is  properly  made, 
the  men  are  able  to  dine  almoft  entirely 
upon  that  difii,  with  the  addition  of  bread, 
and,  perhaps,  a fmall  part  of  the  meat. 
In  that  way  a confiderable  part  of  the 
butchers  meat  will  remain  to  be  eaten 
cold  at  the  next  meal  j whereas,  had  the 
fame  quantity  of  meat  been  roafted,  the 
whole  would  have  been  eaten  up  at 
once,  the  men  at  the  fame  time  being 
worfe  ferved,  and  nothing  remaining  for 
a future  meal 


• Memoir  on  Medical  Arrangements,  by  Ro- 
bert Sommerville. 
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iHE  limited  pay  of  a private  foldicr 
appears  a fufRcient  fecurity  againft  his 
injuring  himfelf  by  indulgence  in  the  life 
of  intoxicating  liquors  : fuch  however 
is  the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  inebri- 
ety, and  fo  totally  is  prudence  obliter- 
ated by  indulgence  in  this  vice,  that  men 
will  often  fpend  what  fhould  have  fup- 
ported  them  for  days,  in  producing  one 
fit  ofdrunkenncfs.  Intoxication  not  only 
renders  a man  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a 
foldier  while  he  is  under  its  influence* 
but  it  undermines  his  conftitution,  di- 
minifhes  his  llrength  of  body  and  firm- 
nefs  of  mind,  and  renders  him  more  fuf- 
ccptible  of  the  influence  of  all  the  ex- 
citing caufes  of  difeafe. 

C J 
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It  would  be  well,  were  the  promifcu- 
ous  fale  of  diftilled  fpirits  to  foldicrs 
wholly  prohibited:  In  hot  weather  they 
are  peculiarly  injurious.  The  mortality 
of  our  troops  in  the  Weft  Indies,  has 
been  attributed,  by  every  medical  writer, 
as  much  to  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirits, 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  climate.  It  is  not 
denied,  that  in  fome  fituations  they  may 
be  neceflary ; but  that  neceflity  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  phyfician  or  command- 
ing officer. 

The  ancients  preferved  the  health  of 
their  troope  by  the  ufe  of  vinegar.  It 
was  the  only  liquor  that  accompanied 
their  armies.  And  no  doubt  its  ufe 
tended  much  to  prevent  putrid  com- 
plaints. The  fame  purpofe  might  lurely 
be  anfwered  by  it  now.  And  were  fyrup 
of  vinesar,  or  cream  of  tartar  and  fu- 
gar,  fubftituted,  they  would,  mixed  with 
water,  form  a very  pleafanr,  as  well  as 
a wholefome,  beverage. 

The  drink  made  of  Ruffia  quafs-loavea 
has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  more  enables  a foldier  to 
endure  fatigue,  and  to  refift  contagion, 
than  the  ufe  of  good  fermented  liquor 
and  old  port  wine.  In  this  country  there 
IhoLild  be  an  abundant  fupply  of  por- 
ter, ale,  and  fpruce  beer,  in  every  camp. 
Confidering  the  encreafed  expence  of  a 
foldier  in  ficknefs,  it  might  be  well  worth 
the  attention  of  government  to  ifiiie  to 
every  man,  when  in  the  field,  a certain 
quantity,  fuppofe  half  a pint,  of  old  port- 
wine,  as  a preventive  of  difeafe.  This 
might  be  done  at  a very  moderate  ex- 
pence, and  compenfated  by  adequate 
ftoppages  of  pay,  during  the  time  it 
was  requifite.  It  would  alfo  tend  to  wean 
the  military  from  the  pernicious  habits  of 
dram-drinking. 

In  cold  damp  weather,  when  a little 
fpirit  might  be  allowable  and  ufefuJ, 
foldiers  would  find  a tolerable  fubftitute 
in  a draught  of  hot  water  with  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  frelh-grated  ginger  in  it. 
This,  in  common  cafes,  would  be  of 
equal  utility  with  fpirituous  liquors, , and 

does 
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does  not  polTefs  the  power  of  Intoxicating. 
It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  hot  water 
or  tea  gives  a temporary  degree  of  tone 
to  the  ftomach  ; but  if  it  be  drank  luke- 
warm, it  relaxes  and  weakens  that  or- 
gan. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  ufeful  to  foldiers  of 
certain  conftitutions  to  know  how  they 
can  make  a cheap  fort  of  drink,  fuited 
to  their  peculiar  cafes.  Perfons  who  are 
of  a hot  conftitution,  and  inclined  to  be 
coftive  or  feverifh,  will  find  advantage 
from  a liquor  made  by  infufing  half  a 
pound  of  bruifed  raifins  in  three  quarts 
of  boiling  water;  or,  inftead  of  the 
raifins,  a quantity  of  dried  currants,  li- 
quorice root,  figs,  prunes,  or  ripe  ap- 
ples. Thofe  who  are  apt  to  be  flatu- 
lent, and  to  have  loofe  bowels,  fhould 
ufe  an  infufion  of  dried  pennyroy.al,  pep- 
permint, or  balm,  occafionaliy;  or  they 
may  drink  freely  of  hot  ginger  tea  when 
their  complaints  are  molt  troublefome. 
Perfons  of  a weak  ftomach  and  bad  di- 
geftion,  befide  the  laft-mentioned  article, 

would 
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would  find  benefit  in  taking  half  a pint  of 
ftrong  forge- water  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Water  is  the  bafis  of  all  liquors,  the 
only  real  allaycr  of  third:,  the  foie  drink 
intended  by  nature  for  the  ufe  of  ani- 
mals. To  have  it  pure  and  in  abund* 
ance,  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
health  of  mankind  in  every  fituation. 
Its  purity  is  judged  of  by  its  being  co- 
lourlefs  and  void  of  tafte  or  fmell  j by  its 
lightnefs,  its  boiling  vegetables  tender, 
and  diffolvitig  foap  with  facility.  Every 
effort  fhould  be  made  to  procure  water 
pofTcffed  of  thefe  qualities. 

There  are  various  methods  alfo  of  cor- 
refting  its  defers.  If  hard,  the  addition 
of  a little  pearl- afh,  fait  of  tartar,  or  fait 
of  wormwood,  will  give  it  the  properties 
of  foft  water:  If  muddy,  the  addition  of 

a few  grains  of  alum  will  caule  the  impu- 
rities to  fubfide:  Or  it  may  be  filtrated 
by  forcing  a piece  of  fponge  or  dou- 
bled flannel  tight  into  any  funnel-fhaped 
veffel,  a horn  for  example,  and  letting  the 
water  percolate  through  it;  cr  by  pafflng 

it 
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it  through  a barrel  of  clean  fand*.  An 
ingenious  mode  of  clearing  a muddy 
ftream  for  the  ufe  of  an  army,  is  fug- 
gefted  in  a late  French  publication.  (See 
the  cut  at  the  loft  page.)  — Brackilh 
water,  that  is,  fuch  as  has  a certain  ad- 
mixture of  fea-water,  is  peculiarly  un- 
wholefome,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  if 
poflible.  To  mention  the  impropriety 
of  ufing  ftagnant  or  putrid  water  is  al- 
moft  fuperfluous : but  if  this  be  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  on  any  occafion,  afmall 
quantity  of  quick-lime,  or  fome  acid,  be- 
ing added,  will,  in  a great  meafure,  cor- 
redl:  its  ill  tendency.  Where  there  is  room 
to  fufpedl  the  eggs  of  infedts,  or  little  ani- 
malcules in  water,  it  fhould  always  be 
boiled  before  it  be  drank;  although  it  is 
queftioned  by  fome,  whether  this  be  a 
good  pradlice  in  common. 


* When  there  are  no  rivulets  near  a camp,  and 
the  water  is  fuppiied  by  wells,  if  it  fliould  happen 
to  be  turbid,  it  may  be  made  clear  by  digging 
deep  pits,  covering  the  bottom  and  fides  with 
large  Hones,  and  over  thefe  a layer  of  clean  fand, 
gravel,  or  chalk. 
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Water  is  not  only  injurious  as  poflef- 
fing  noxious  qualities,  but  alfo  as  being 
imprudently  ufed.  Innumerable  are  the 
caxmples  of  death  being  the  immediate 
confequence  of  taking  a copious  draught 
of  cold  water  when  the  body  was  heated 
by  cxercife.  To  fuch  accidents  no  clafs 
of  men  are  more  liable  than  the  mili- 
tary. After  a hot  and  toilfome  march, 
the  mouth  parched  and  full  of  duft,  and 
the  limbs  fatigued  with  exertion,  it  re- 
quires no  fmall  effort  of  fteadinefs  and 
refolution  to  withftand  the  allurement  of 
a refrefhing  ftream : but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  draught,  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  endangers  life.  To  this  impru- 
dence the  greateft  conqueror  the  world 
ever  beheld  nearly  fell  a facrifice.  Alex- 
ander, heated  and  fatigued,  could  not  re- 
fift  the  temptation  of  plunging  into  the 
cool  waves  of  the  Cydnus : For  the  fame  ef- 
fe6ls  take  place  whether  the  over- heated 
body  be  plunged  into  a cold  fluid,  or  the 
water  be  taken  into  the  ftomach. 


The 
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The  fymptoms,  the  cure,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  diforder,  produced  by 
drinking  cold  fluids  when  over-heated, 
are  fo  well  defcribed  by  Dr.  Rufh,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  I cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  own  words. 

In  a few  minutes  after  the  patient 
has  fwallowed  the  water  he  is  affefted 
with  a dimnefs  of  fight,  he  flaggers  in 
attempting  to  walk,  and,  unlefs  fupport- 
ed,  falls  to  the  ground;  he  breathes  with 
difficulty;  a rattling  is  heard  in  his  throat; 
his  noflrils  and  cheeks  expand  and  con- 
trad  in  every  ad  of  refpiration ; his  face 
appears  fuftufed  with  blood,  and  of  a 
livid  colour;  his  extremities  become 
cold,  and  his  pulfe  imperceptible ; and, 
unlefs  relief  is  fpeedily  obtained,  the  dif- 
order terminates  in  death  in  four  or  five 
minutes.” 

Punch,  beer,  or  even  grog,  drank 
under  the  fame  circumflances  as  cold 
water,  have  all  been  known  to  produce 
the  fame  morbid  and  fatal  efieds.” 

I know 
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I know  of  but  one  certain  remedy 
for  the  difeafe,  and  that  is  liquid  lauda- 
num *.  The  dofes  of  it,  as  in  other  calcs 
of  fpafm,  fliould  be  proportioned  to  tlie 
violence  of  the  difeafe.  From  a tca- 
fpoonful  to  a table-fpoonful  has  been 
given  in  fome  inftances,  before  relief  has 
been  obtained.  Wliere  the  powers  of 
life  appear  to  be  fuddenly  fufpended,  the 
lame  remedies  fliould  be  ufed,  which 
have  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in 
recovering  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  dead 
from  drowning  f.” 

“ If  neither  the  voice  of  reafon,  nor  the 
fatal  examples  of  thofe  who  have  peri  fil- 
ed from  this  cauie,  are  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce reftraint  in  drinking  a large  quan- 
tity of  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  pre- 

• Liquid  laudanum,  i.  e.  tinfture  of  opium,  is 
too  powerful  a remedy  to  be  entrulted  to  the  com- 
mon foldier’s  management ; and  ought  never  to 
be  given,  but  by  the  hand  of  a medical  man,  or 

fome  difcreet  perfon  who  knows  what  he  admi- 
nifters. 

t See  the  chapter  on  Cafualties. 
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lernaturally  heated,  take  the  following 
precautions 

1.  “ Grafp  the  veflel  out  of  which  you 
are  about  to  drink  for  a minute  or  longer 
with  both  your  hands : this  will  abftraft 
a portion  of  heat  from  the  body,  and  at 
the  fame  time  impart  it  to  the  cold  li- 
quor.” 

2.  If  you  are  not  furnilhed  with  a 
cup,  and  are  obliged  to  drink  by  bring- 
ing your  mouth  in  contact  with  a ftream 
which  iflues  from  a pump,  or  a fpring, 
always  walh  your  hands  and  face,  pre- 
vioufly  to  your  drinking,  with  a little  of 
the  cold  water : by  receiving  the  fhock 
of  the  water  firft  upon  thofe  parts  of 
the  body,  a portion  of  the  heat  is  con- 
veyed away,  and  the  vital  parrs  arc  there- 
by defended  from  the  aftion  of  the  cold.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


0/  Clothing. 


Clothing  ought  always  to  be  Hik- 
ed to  climate  and  to  feafons.  In-Europe, 
the  general  intention  of  clothes  is  to 
guard  againft  cold.  In  effedting  this 
purpofe,  care  however  fhould  be  takei>, 
that  the  body  be  not  as  much  injured 
by  preflure,  as  benefited  by  warmth. — 
In  no  part  of  the  condudl  of  life,  have 
mankind  more  generally  facrificed  uti- 


lity and  convenience,  to  vanity  and  pa- 
rade. Nor  is  this  obfervation  entire- 


ly unfounded,  even  when  applied  to  the 
military. 

The  gai  b of  the  Antient  Romans  was 
warlike,  becaufe  it  originated  at  a time 
when  the  foie  bufinels  of  the  nation  was 
war.  To  the  moll:  vulnerable  parts  of 
the  body  it  afforded  protedlion,  but 
D 2 gave 
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gave  free  fcope  to  the  a<5Hon  of  all  the 
mufcles  and  articulations,  on  which  agi- 
lity depends. 

The  prefent  military  drefs,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a modification  of  the  gar- 
ments of  peace.  To  this  unnatural  ori- 
gin, many  of  its  impcrfeclions  muft, 
doubtle'fs,  be  attributed  : The  fame  drefs 
which  is  convenient  for  the  purpofes.  of 
civil  life,  can  never  fuit  the  exertions 
^nd  expofure  that  are  the  necefiary  con- 
comitants of  a ftate  of  warfare. 

The  ftiff  bandage  that  furrounds  the 
jieck,  and  the  tight  ligatures  that  con- 
•llrain  the  articulations  of  the  loins  and 
of  the  knees,  fhould  if  poffible  be  a- 
voided.  Freedom  of  refpiration  is  no 
doubt  alfo  impeded  by  the  preflure  of 
the  belts  croffing  upon  the  cheft.  In  an 
adlivc  campaign,  much  often  depends  on 
rapidity  of  movement,  and  promptitude 
of  exertion : but  if  a certain  quantity  of 
the  ftrength  of  each  Individual  be  ex- 
haufted  in  counteradting  the  preffure  on 
his  mufdes,  or  in  fuftaining  a perhaps 

unne- 
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unneceflary  burthen,  the  fum  of  th<t 
whole  which  might  otherwife  be  em- 
ployed in  fupporting  unavoidable  fatigue, 
imifl:  be  conliderably  diminiflied. 

The  prodigious  length  of  marches  that 
the  natives  of  America  make  in  their 
hunting  parties,  and  their  warlike  ex- 
curlions,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
their  freedom  from  the  preffure  of 
clothes,  or  the  incumbrance  of  baggage. 
— Hence  we  may  deduce  the  propriety 
of  forming  the  foldiers’  habiliments  fo  as 
to  conftrain  the  body  as  little  as  polTi- 
ble  ; and  of  avoiding  the  necelTity  of  car- 
rying more  extra  baggage  than  is  abfo- 
lutcly  neceffiuy;  circumftances,  at  pre- 
fent  perhaps  too  little  attended  to. 

The  fubftance  of  which  the  military 
drefs  is  formed,  merits  alfo  fome  atten- 
tion. It  furely  might  be  made  of  fome- 
thing  more  capable  of  refilling  moillure, 
than  its  prefent  fpungy  texture. — The  hat 
might  be  painted  within  fide,  or  varnifh- 
ed  on  the  our : It  Ihould  alfo  poflefs  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  head.  At  prefent,  it  is 
D 3 fo 
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fo  prone  to  abfbrb  moifture,  that  it  will 
acquire  an  almoft  incredible  encreafe  of 
weight  during  a fhower  of  rain.  The 
foldier  does  not  always  poflefs  the  means 
of  drying  it,  and  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  a cold  and  damp  fubflance  to- the 
head  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
difeafe  : fimilar  evils  muft  refult  from 
the  wet  pafte  with  which  the  foldiers’ 
hair-powder  is  ftuck  on.  I have  my- 
felf  feen  it  converted  into  ice.  One  ufe 
of  the  hair  is,  no  doubt,  to  prefervc  a 
certain  equality  of  temperature  around 
the  head : By  converting  it  from  a loofe 
and  fpongy  fubflance,  into  a folid  mafs, 
by  means  of  pafle  and  powder,  this  in- 
tention of  nature  is  direftly  counteradl- 
cd.  Whatever  may  be  the  necelfity  of 
wearing  powder  on  the  parade  j might 
it  not  be  with  propriety  difpenfed  with 
in  the  field  ? Its  difufe  would  add  to  the 
cleanlinefs  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the 
men : The  truth  of  this  fuggeflion,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  an  eye-witnefs, 
was  ftrongly  illuftrated  at  the  time,  when. 
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by  order  of  prince  Potemkin,  that  article 
of  drefs  was  laid  afide  in  the  Ruffian  army. 
Blue  Ihirts,  fuch  as  arc  worn  by  fai- 
lors,  are,  I think,  preferable  to  white. 
There  is  fomething  in  the  indigo,  with 
which  they  are  dyed,  that  is  faid  to  be 
inimical  to  vermin.  On  account  of  their 
colour  they  would  require  lefs  fi'equent 
■wafning  than  thofe  now  in  ufe.  By  fea- 
faring  people  they  are  univerfally  confi- 
deredas  tending  to  preferve  their  ftrength,^ 
as  well  as  health.  But,  at  any  rate,  they 
might  with  propriety  be  adopted  as  night- 
ffiirts. 

A foldier  is  frequently  much  incom- 
moded by  his  dockings.  The  part  with- 
in the  Ihoe  is  apt  to  be  wet,  dirty,  or 
full  of  holes  i by  which  the  feet  are  irri- 
Uted,  and  fometimes  bliftered  * : They 

ought, 

• During  the  late  hard  winters  many  benevo- 
lent perfons  have  given  away  great  quantities  of 
a peculiarly  cheap  and  warm  Hocking  to  the  poor 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Perhaps  benevolence 
could  not  be  better  diredled  than  in  furnilliing 
the  troops  with  an  extra-allowance  of  the  fame 

article. 
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ought,  therefore,  to  be  waftied  and  dried 
at  every  convenient  opportunity.  It  has 
lately  been  propofed,  by  a French  writer 
on  the  health  of  foldiers *  *,  to  lay  afide 
the  life  of  ftockings  altogether,  and  to 
fubftitute  in  their  place  wide  pantaloons 
extending  to  the  fhoe,  and  faftened  un- 
der it  with  a flrap ; Bur,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  fuch  innovations,  I lhall  for- 
bear giving  any  opinion. 

A man  accuftomed  to  wear  fhoes  is 
helplefs,  and  totally  incapable  of  adtion 
when  deprived  of  them.  Every  effort 
fboLild  therefore  be  made  to  render  mi- 
litary flioes  as  flrong  and  durable  as  pof- 
fible. 

Several  very  ingenious  modes  of  for- 
tifying flioes,  and  rendering  them  water- 
proof, have  been  fuggefted  by  Mr.  R. 

article,  if  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  require  it. 
They  are  knit  of  Shetland  wool,  and  fold  at  nine- 
pence  a pair  by  Fifher  in  Bond-fireet,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

• See  La  Sante  de  Mars,  par  Dr.  Jourdan  le 
Cointe,  Paris,  1790. 
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Sommerville,  furgeon  of  the  Caithnefs 
fencihles.  That  which  he  moft  approves 
of,  “ confifts  in  painting  the  whole  of  the 
leather  of  which  they  are  made,  on  the 
wrong  fide,  with  a coat  of  thin  oil  paint. 
This  will  enter  the  pores  of  the  leather, 
and  fill  them  fo  completely,  that  no 
moifture  will  penetrate,  and  will  at  the 
fame  time  make  the  llioes  lafl  much 
longer.” 

“ To  do  this  effectually,  the  leather* 
both  for  the  foies  and  uppers^  fhould  be 
painted  on  the  wrong  fide,  and  com- 
pletely dried  before  it  is  cut  into  fhapesj 
and  after  the  fhoes  are  made,  the  feams 
and  outfides  of  the  foies  fhould  alfo  re- 
ceive a coat  of  paint.  The  advantages 
derived  from  japanning  and  painting 
every  kind  of  leather- work  that  is  much 
cxpofcd  to  the  weather,  is  well  known  i 
and  experience  proves,  that  when  de- 
fended in  that  way,  it  not  only  repels 
moifture,  but  lafts  double  the  time.  The 
expence  of  painting  the  whole  of  the 
leather  of  a pair  of  fhoes  in  this  man- 
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nerj  will  not  exceed  two-pence  fterling. 
In  order  to  derive  the  whole  benefit 
from  painting  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ihoe,  the  leather  fhould  be  as  free  from 
greafe  as  poflible  for  that  purpofe  ; the 
fkins  intended  to  be  ufed  in 'that  way, 
Ihould  be  carefully  painted  on  the  wrong 
fide,  before  any  oil  is  worked  into  them; 
after  they  are  completely  dry,  the  oil 
and  blacking  may  be  then  applied:  A 
/kin  fo  prepared  will  be  found  to  refill: 
every  kind  of  moifture.  This  caution 
of  painting,  while  the  leather  is  free  from 
oil,  is  very  eflentialj  for,  if  the  oil  be 
applied  firfl,  the  paint  will  neither  dry 
nor  enter  into  the  pores  of  the  lea- 
ther.” 

Military  fhoes  ought  to  be  roomy,  and 
to  rife  high  on  the  ankle : they  might 
alfo  be  ftrengthened  at  the  toe  and  heel 
by  thin  plates  of  iron  j or  the  foies  might 
be  ftudded  with  nails,  as  the  Englilli 
peafants  wear  them.  Were  it  poflible 
to  make  them  laft  during  a campaign,  a 
man  would  not  be  under  the  necefllty  of 

, taking 
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taking  a pair  at  random  from  a maga^ 
zine  j which,  from  their  not  fitting,  tend 
often  to  cripple  him  and  obftrud  the 
circulation  in  his  feet. 

The  advantage  of  eafy  Ihoes  was 
ftrikingly  illuftrated  by  fome  of  our  re- 
giments who  were  in  Canada  during  the 
late  American  war.  Of  rhofe  men  who 
were  obliged  to  fubfiitute  fuch  fiioes  as  are 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  formed  of  a piece 
of  hide  drefled  with  the  hair,  and  fimply 
tied  on  the  feet  by  the  corners,  not  one 
was  affeded  by  the  cold  j while  many,  who 
wore  the  ufual  regimental  Ihoes,  loft  their 
toes,  and  even  their  feet,  in  confequence 
of  their  being  froft-bitten. 

Another  advantage  attending  large 
fhoes  is,  that  they  admit  of  the  intro- 
duftion  of  fome  hay  or  ftraw.  The  uti- 
lity of  doing  this  may  be  learned  from 
the  pradtice  of  the  waggoners,  who  make 
fuch  long  journies  on  foot.  Nothing  re- 
freflies  the  feet  more,  nor  enables  them 
better  to  bear  fatigue : But  it  ought  to 

be 
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be  renewed  at  every  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. 

Formerly  it  was  the  praflicc  of  thofe 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  ufing  violent 
cxercife,  as  running  footmeoj  &c.  to 
wear  round  the  loins  a broad  elaftic  belt ; 
which,  by  fupporting  the  contents  of  the 
Abdomen,  in  fome  meafure  prevented 
ruptures ; and  certainly  tended  to  favour 
agility,  by  giving  a firmnefs  and  point 
of  fupport  to  the  long  mufcles  of  the 
belly.  Something  of  the  fame  kind 
might,  perhaps,  with  propriety  form  part 
of  the  foldiers’  drefs  at  prefent.  It  might 
be  fo  contrived  alfo,  as  to  relieve  the 
(boulders  and  cheft  from  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  fide-arms  and  cartouch- 
boxi  and  would,  on  emergencies,  be 
ufeful  for  the  temporary  deligation  of 
wounds.  But  to  adopt  fuch  a change, 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
fent tafte  for  military  decoration.  Any 
hint,  however,  that  can  tend  to  diminilh 

the  neccflary  quantity  of  baggage,  to  fa- 
cilitate 
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cliitate  drefllng  and  undrefllng,  by  Am- 
plifying his  attire,  or  in  any  way  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  foldier,  ought  not  to 
be  withheld. 

During  a campaign  the  cavalry, are 
ufually  more  healthy  than  the  infantry : 
One  reafon  afligned  for  this  has  been, 
that  they  fleep  more  comfortably,  from 
having  their  cloaks  to  cover  them.  A 
light  blanket,  which  might  be  rolled 
up  and  carried  on  the  knapfack  of  the 
foot-foldier,  would  add  confiderably  to 
his  health,  and  but  little  to  his  baggage. 
The  regiment  called  the  Scotch  Fuzi- 
leers  formerly  carried  an  appendage  of 
this  kind,  termed  a maud.  It  is  pro- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Le  Cointe,  author  of  the 
Sante'  DE  Mars,  that  a light  blanket, 
fufficient  to  cover  two  men,  Ihould  be 
divided  tranfverfly,  of  which  each  Ihould 
carry  an  halfi  to  be  joined  together  by 
buttons  and  loops  faftened  to  the  edges, 
when  required  for  ufe. 

Thofe  regiments,  part  of  whofe  drefs 
it  is  to  wear  fpatterdalhes  or  gaters,  arc 
E lefs 
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kfs  liable  to  fores  than  thofe  who  are 
without  any  fuch  defence  for  the  legs. 
According  to  Mr.  Sommerville,  the  beft 
fubftance  to  form  them  of,  is  linen  var- 
niflied  and  painted. 

The  wool  of  which  foldiers  clothes  are 
made  (hould  be  dreffed  in  oil.  The  ex:- 
pence  would  be  trifling,  and  it  v/ould  tend 
to  make  them  throw  off  moifture,  inflcad 
of  abforbing  it  as  they  do  at  prefect. 
To  interline  the  fleeves  and  ftioulders 
of  their  coats  with  oil- cloth,  has  been 
propofed  with  the  fame  intention. 

. Dr.  Mofeley,  and  other  writers  on  the 
difeafes  of  troops  in  tropical  climates, 
have  given  the  moft  irrefragable  proofs, 
that  in  thefe  fituations  nothing  tends 
more  to  preferve  health  than  wearing 
woollen  garments  next  the  tkin.  In 
a verfatile  clime,  like  that  of  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  advifed  that  we 
rather  endeavour,  by  a cautious  and 
prudent  expofure,  to  enure  the  body 
to  thofe  alterations  ot  temperature 

which  we  cannot  obviate,  than  to  en- 
courage 
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courage  a preternatural  flow  of  perfpira- 
tion  by  artificial  warmth,  or  to  enervate 
the  body  by  the  conflant  irritation  of 
flannel:  But,  if  men  are  obliged  to  keep 
the  field  till  an  advanced  feafon,  woollen 
clothing  will  be  found  the  bed  defence 
againll  the  cold  of  autumnal  nights,  or 
the  bad  confequences  of  encamping  in 
damp  fituadonsj  and  it  cannot  then  be 
difpenfed  with.  Flannel  drawers  and 
under  waiftcoats  are  preferable  to  linings 
of  the  fame  material. 

Thofe  to  whom  long-continued  ha- 
bits of  indulgence  would  render  any  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  vigour  requifite  to 
withftand  the  alterations  of  weather,  a 
perilous  experiment,  but  whofe  patrio- 
tifm  may  imperioufly  call  them  at  the 
prefent  jundture  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  will  find,  in  the  manufadure 
termed  feecy  ho/tery,  an  adequate  defence 
againft  the  utmofl;  rigour  of  the  feafons ; Its 
porous  texture  renders  it  much  warmer, 
and  at  the  fame  time  lighter  than  flan- 
nel i and  being  highly  elaftic,  it  readily 
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yields  to  every  motion  of  the  limts, 
while  for  the  fame  reafon  it  affords  a 
gently  tonic  fupport  to  the  whole  furfacc 
of  the  body. 

Dr.  Donald  Monro,  who  is  a ft remious 
advocate  for  warm  garments,  fays,  that  a 
woolen  ftock  or  neckcloth,  with  a flan- 
nel waiftcoat,  and  worfted  gloves,  may 
be  purchafed  for  about  half-a-crown  per 
man;  and  would  contribute  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  many : Whereas,  the  expence 
of  medicines  and  recruiting  will  greatly 
exceed  the  price  of  thefe  articles.  Dr. 
Blane  and  Captain  Caldwell  have  like- 
wife  infilled  on  the  advantage  of  warm 
clothing,  confidereef  in  an  economical 
point  of  view:  Prudence,  humanity,  and 
found  policy,  therefore,  confpire  to  re- 
commend the  ufe  of  woolen  garments 
for  Britifh  foldiers,  at  ieafl  during  an 
encampment. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Weather. 

The  employment  of  a foldler  obliges 
him  to  be  abroad  at  all  feafons.  Habit 
therefore  inures  him  to  many  changes- 
which  to  others  would  be  fatal : but  there 
are  precautions  to  be  taken  againft  un- 
healthy feafons,  or  fituations,  of  which 
it  behoves  him  not  to  be  ignorant.  The 
effedts  produced  by  the  weather  on  liv- 
ing bodies,  principally  depend  on  its  de- 
gree of  heat  or  cold.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  fliewn  that  health  may  be  pre- 
ferved  even  during  confiderable  extre- 
mities of  heat  or  of  cold,  provided  the 
weather  be  dry.  The  combination  of 
heat  or  cold,  with  moifture,  is  the  chief 
fource  of  difeafe. 

. During  great  degrees  of  heat,  officers 
(hould  endeavour  to,  get  the  marches  or 
' E 3 military 
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military  manoeuvres  over  before  noorr. 
Where  that  is  impofllble,  men  will  find 
confiderable  protedion  from  the  rays  of 
the  fun  by  introducing  a folded  hand- 
kerchief between  the  hat  and  head.  The 
fame  contrivance  placed  between  the 
Ihoulders,  or  upon  the  bread:,  produces 
a great  degree  of  coolnefs,  not  only  by 
abforbing  the  perfpiradon,  but  by  pro- 
ducing a fort  of  cavity  through  which 
the  air  circulates  freely  j and  it  is  a much 
fafer  pradtice  than  throwing  open  the 
breaft. 

When  over-heated,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  lie  down  in  the  lhade ; and 
dill  more  fo  to  drink  largely  of  cold 
water,  as  has  been  already  explained. 
Thofc  men  Hand  heat  the  bed,  who  drink 
the  lead.  Third  may  often  be  allayed 
by  walking  the  mouth  with  a litde  water, 
cfpecially  if  it  be  acidulated,  without 
fwallowing  any  of  it.  But  above  all,  let 
every  man  who  values  his  health  avoid 
drinking  ardent  fpirits  when  heated ; that 
is  adding  fuel  to  fire,  and  is  apt  to  pro-. 
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duce  the  moft  dangerous  inflammatory- 
complaints.  Sometimes,  indeed,  if  a 
perfon  paffes  from  extreme  heat  and  fa- 
tigue to  abfolute  reff,  wliich  ought  always 
to  be  avoided,  a fmall  quantity  of  Ipirits 
taken  into  the  ftomach  will  prevent  the 
bad  confequences  which  might  arife  from 
cooling  too  fuddenly. 

In  this  country  the  heat  of  the  fun  is 
rarely  fo  powerful  as  to  produce  what 
the  French  term  a coup  de  Joleil,  or  ftroke 
of  the  fun  ; which  in  warmer  climates  is 
the  frequent  effefl  of  great  exertion  dur- 
ing intenfe  heat.  Even  in  England  fomc 
degree  of  drowfinefs  and  headach  will 
occafionally  be  produced  by  thefe  caufes; 
cfpecially  if  the  perfon,  expofed  to  them, 
be  in  a ftate  of  intoxication 

The  remedies  againft  thefe  complaints, 
are  bleeding,  immerling  the  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water,  and  the  application  of 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  to  the  head. 

It  is  alfo  extremely  dangerous  to  fleep 
expofed  to  the  noon-day  rays  of  afcorch- 
ing  lun. 
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• The  air  of  the  night,  after  a ver>'  hot 
day,  is  often  agreeably  cold.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  dangerous  to  yield  to  the 
pleafing  frefhnefs  which  is  produced  by 
being  expofed  to  it.  Thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  be  abroad  fhould  ufe  fome 
additional  clothing,  at  leaft  a flannel 
waiftcoatj  and  even  fortify  themfclves 
by  a fmall  quantity  of  ardent  fpirits,  or 
a draught  of  ftrong  ginger-tea. 

In  this  country  the  bad  effefls  of  cold, 
cfpecially  conjoined  with  moifture,  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  thofe  of  heat. 
How  far  they  may  be  counterafted  by 
warm  clothing,  has  been  detailed  in  its 
proper  place.  Winter  expeditions  are 
not  to  be  dreaded  as  unhealthy,  if  men 
be  provided  with  flout  fhoes,  warm 
quarters,  and  plenty  of  provifions.  Mo- 
derate degrees  of  cold  may  be  counter- 
a£led  by  exercife.  The  body  fhould  be 
kept  conflantly  in  motion,  and  all  in- 
clination to  Hand  flill  or  to  fleep,  fled- 
faflly  refifled.  For,  in  this  cafe  fleep 
would  prove  the  harbinger  of  death.  . 
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Not  a more  dangerous  vulgar  error 
exifts,  than  the  notion  that  the  habitual 
ufe  of  Ipirituous  liquors  prevents  theef. 
feds  of  cold  3 on  the  contrary,  the  truth  is, 
that  thofe  who  drink  moft  frequently  of 
them,  are  fooneft  affeded  by  fevere  wea« 
then  The  daily  ufe  of  thefe  liquors  tends 
greatly  to  emaciate  and  wafte  the  ftrength 
of  the  body ; and  it  may  with  truth  be 
aflerted,  that  of  thofe  who  fall  vicftims  to 
the  feverity  of  cold  in  this  country,  one 
half  at  leaft  have  accelerated  its  effedls 
by  the  abufe  of  ardent  fpirits. 

If  a man,  or  any  part  of  his  body,  be 
benumbed  or  frod-bitten  by  extreme 
cold,  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  expoie 
him  fuddenly  to  the  heat  of  a fire  : the 
certain  confequence  of  fuch  indifcretioni 
is  general  or  partial  death.  Life  is  either 
exringuifhed  by  the  fuddcn  tranlition, 
or  fome  part  becomes  livid  and  rnor- 
tifies.  The  fafcft  way  is  to  rub 
the  part  atFeded  with  fnow,  or,  to  im- 
mcrfe  it  in  water  fo  cold  as  nearly  to 
freeze,  till  its  natural  heat  and  colour  be 
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gradually  reftored  : fiiiall  cupfulls  of 
ftrong  nourilhing  foup,  but  not  very 
hot,  may  be  given  from  time  to  time 
internally  *.  This  is  the  mode  ufed  and 
fanftioned,  by  long  experience,,  in  Ruf- 
fia;  where  thefe  accidents  are  fo  fre- 
quent, that  it  is  a common  aft  of  po- 
liteneis  to  warn  a man  of  his  nofe,  ear, 
or  chin,  being  froft-bitten,  of  which  he 
himfelf  is  infenfible,  although  the  change 
of  colour  immediately  indicates  it  to  a 
fpeftator. 

For  the  defence  of  coafts  and  landing- 
places,  it  is  frequently  necelfary  to  forni 
a camp  on  levels,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fea,  or  on  the  low  and  marfhy 
banks  of  rivers.  Such  fituations  are  al- 
ways inimical  to  the  health  of  troops. 
A man  Ihould  be  careful  not  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  the  air  of  thefe  places  with  ari 


* * Dr.  Lind,  in  his  Treatife  upon  Difeafcs  of 
Seamen,  very  properly  condemns  the  ufeof  itrong 
fpirituous  liquors  under  thefe  circumftanccs ; as 
being  often  fatal  in  their  elFefts,  and  that  inftan- 
taneoufly. 
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empty  (lomach.  If  he  be  obliged  to  go 
out  early  in  the  morning,  let  him  chew 
a little  tobacco,  or  a piece  of  ginger ; 
or  he  may  take  a fmall  glafs  of  pure 
Ipirits,  the  falutary  efFedls  of  w'hich  will 
be  augmented  by  infufing  therein  fome 
Peruvian  bark,  Colombo  root,  orange- 
peel,  tanfy,  or  any  aromatic  bitter:  It  is 
in  fuch  fituations  only,  that  the  ufe  of 
fpirits  can  be  reckoned  wholefome.  But 
even  then,  their  good  effeas  will  be  loft 
on  thofe  who  have  taken  them  habitu- 
ally for  a confiderable  time. 

Long-continued  rains  will  produce, 
in  fituations  naturally  dry,  the  fame  bad 
confequences  that  refult  from  thofe 
which  are  ufually  moift,  and  of  courfe 
the  fame  precautions  become  requifite 
to  guard  againft  them.  The  beft  pre- 
ventive againft  the  effcfts  of  temporary 
wetting  with  rain,  is  to  ftrip  entirely  j 
and,  after  having  rubbed  the  flcin  dry, 
to  wafli  the  whole  furface  of  the  body 
with  pure  fpirits.  This  prafticc  is  fuc- 
cefsfully  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
‘ ■ Weft 
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Weft  India  iftands,  where  to  be  foaked 
with  rain  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
confequences.  The  effcdts  of  partial 
wetting,  luppole  of  the  fhoulders  or 
legs,  ought  to  be  remedied  by  a partial 
treatment  of  the  fame  kind ; for  the 
ftrongeft  conftitution  is  not  at  all  times 
proof  againft  the  chilling  tendency  of 
damp  clothes. 

During  rainy  leafons,  while  an  army 
is  in  a fixed  pofidon,  the  tents  might  be 
thatched,  after  the  manner  recommend- 
ed by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Germany  r 
And  little  huts  above  ground,  might  be 
erefted  for  the  Officers.  But  pits  funk 
under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  al- 
ways unwholefome  and  damp. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

0/  Exercife, 

I Shall  endeavour,  in  the  next  place, 
to  point  outfome  of  thofe  benefits,  which 
may  be  derived  to  health,  from  habits  of 
daily  exercife.  This  is  an  objedl  of  the 
greateft  importance,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  an  objedl  very  little  attended  to  in 
the  Britifh  army.  It  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  little  regarded  in  moft  of  the  ar- 
mies of  modern  Europe.  I fhould  incur 
a charge  of  prefumption,  perhaps  of  ig- 
norance, did  I attempt  to  point  out  the 
exercifes  which  are  the  moll  proper  for 
the  forming  of  foldiers.  Thofe  only 
which  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of 
health,  belong  to  this  place.  I may, 
however,  remark,  that  the  efTential  part 
of  the  art  of  diciplining  troops,  confifls  , 
in  imparting  fentiments  of  heroifm  and 
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virtue  to  the  minds  of  the  men,  in  im- 
proving the  exertions  of  their  limbs,  and 
in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  their  exertions  when  called 
into  adlion.  If  I durfl;  take  fo  great  a 
liberty,  I fliould  be  inclined  to  fay,  that 
our  ordinary  exercifes  are  flat  and  in- 
fipid  in  their  nature ; that  they  occafion 
no  exertions,  and  excite  no  emulation 
they  neither  improve  the  aftive  powers 
of  the  body,  nor  inure  the  foldier  to 
bear  fatigue  and  harddiip.  The  Romans, 
who  owed  more  to  the  difcipline  of  their 
armies  than  any  nation  on  earth,  weie 
extremely  rigorous  and  perfevering  in 
their  exercifes.  They  pradlifed  their 
foldiers  in  every  fpecies  of  fervice  that 
might  occur ; fo  that  nothing  at  any  time 
happened  with  which  they  were  unac- 
quainted. Adlual  war  was  in  reality  a 
time  of  relaxation  and  amufement  to  the 
foldiers  of  this  warlike  people,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  trained  for  the  Icivice 
of  the  field,  as  horfes  ar^  for  hunting  or 

the  courfe.  The  Romans  were  not  only 
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fenfible  of  the  advantages  which  thofc 
habits  of  exercifc  procured  them  in  ac- 
tion ; but  had  alfo  the  penetration  to  dif- 
cover,  that  they  were  eminently  fervice- 
able  in  the  prefervadon  of  health.  The 
words  of  Vegetius  are  remarkable  : Rei. 
iiitUtaris  perili,  plus  quotidian  a armor  im 
exercitia  ad  Janitatem  militum  piitaverunt 
prodejje,  quarn  medicos.  I made  the  fame 
remark  during  the  time  that  I attended 
a regiment  in  America,  without  know- 
ing that  it  was  fupported  by  fo  great 
authority.  I obferved,  when  the  men 
were  in  the  field,  fometimes  even  com- 
plaining of  hardfhip  and  fatigue,  that 
few  were  reported  in  the  lift  of  the  fick  : 
when  removed  to  quarters,  or  encamped 
for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place,,  the 
hofpital  was  obferved  to  fill  rapidly. 
This  obfervation  was  uniformly  veri- 
fied, as  often  as  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated.” 

An  idea  has  been  long  entertained, 
that  the  European  conititudon  cannot 
bear  hard  labour  in  the  fun,  or  perform 
f 2 military 
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military  exercifes  with  fafety,  in  the  hot 
climates  of  the  W^eft  Indies.  Hence  a 
plan  has  been  fuggefted,  and  in  fome 
degree,  I believe,  adopted,  that  regi- 
ments ferving  in  thofe  countries  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  people  of  colour  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  foldiers.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  innovation  which  ought 
to  be  admitted  with  extreme  caution. 

It  will  evidently  ferve  to  increafe  floth 
and  idlenefs ; and  unlefs  the  perfons  of 
colour  can  perform  the  military  duty  in 
the  field,  their  fervices  will  go  but  a 
fiiort  way  in  preferving  the  healthy  of 
the  troops.  A foldier,  notwithftanding 
he  may  have  received  the  king’s  pay 
for  twenty  years  or  mere,  remains  in 
fome  degree  a (yro  till  his  body  has 
been  inured  to  fatigue,  and  prepared  to 
bear,  without  danger,  the  effects  of  the 
climate  in  which  he  may  be  deftined  to 
ferve.  This  is  a part  of  the  military 
difeipline,  indeed,  no  lefs  necelfary  than 
a knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  arms  j and 
though  it  is  a part  of  it,  difficult  to  be 
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accompllfliedj  there  is  ftill  room  to  be- 
lieve  that  it  may  be  effeded,  even  in  the 
fo  much  dreaded  climate  of  Jamaica.  It 
is  a common  opinion,  that  the  fatigues 
of  an  adive  campaign  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, would  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  the 
troops  j but  the  opinion  has  been  af- 
fumed  without  fair  trial.  The  exertions 
of  a fingle  day  have  often  been  hurtful. 
This  was  frequently  the  cafe  in  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  foldiers  had  remained  for 
fome  time  in  a ftate  of  reft  ; but  bad  ef  > 
feds  from  the  greateft  exertions,  in  the 
hotteft  weather  of  fummer,  were  ex- 
tremely rare  in  that  country,  after  the 
campaign  had  been  continued  for  a few 
days.  But  that  I may  not  feem  to  reft; 
an  opinion  of  fo  great  importance  on  a 
bare  analogy,  I lhall  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  young  European  planters  un- 
dergo  greater  fatigues,  and  remain  daily 
expofed  for  a longer  time  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  than  would  fall  to  the  lot  of 
foldiers  in  the  adual  fervice  of  the  field. 
I might  likcwife  further  confirm  the  opi- 
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nion,  that  an  EngUniman  is  capable  of 
fullaining  fatigue  in  the  Weft- Indies, 
equally  well  with  the  African,  or  the 
native  of  the  iflands,  by  mentioning  a 
journey  which  1 once  performed  myfelf. 

I lived  about  four  years  in  Jamaica, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  which  I be- 
lieved that  death,  or  dangerous  ficknefs, 
would  be  the  confequence  of  walking 
any  diftance  on  foot;  but  I afterwards 
learnt  that  this  apprehenfion  was  vain. 
I left  Savanna  la  Mar  in  the  year  1778, 
with  the  defign  of  going  to  America ; 
but  having  embarked,  in  a hurry,  and 
forgot  a material  piece  of  bufinefs,  I 
found  a neceffity  of  being  put  alhore, 
after  having  been  two  or  three  days  at 
fea.  1 was  landed  at  Port  Morant,  in 
St.  Thomas’s  in  the  Eaft,  from  which 
I went  to  Kingfton  by  water,  where 
learning  that  there  was  a veflel  at  Lucca, 
in  the  Weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland, 
nearly  ready  to  fail  for  New- York,  I let 
out  direaiy,  that  I might  not  lofe  the 

opportunity  of  a paffage.  My  finances 
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not  being  in  a condition  to  furnifh  horfes, 
I left  Kingfton  on  foot,  about  twelve 
o’clock,  and  accompliihed  a journey 
before  it  was  dark  of  eighteen  miles.  I 
did  not  find  I was  materially  fatigued, 
and  ftill  perfifting  in  my  refolution,  tra- 
velled a hundred  miles  more  in  the  fpace 
of  the  three  following  days.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  remark,  that  I carried 
baggage  with  me,  equal  in  weight  to 
the  common  knapfack  of  a foldier.  I 
do  not  know  that  fo  great  a journey 
was  ever  performed  on  foot  by  an  Euro- 
pean, in  any  of  the  ifiands  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  j not  fo  much,  1 am  convinced, 
from  inability,  as  from  idea  that  fuch 
exertions  are  dangerous.  But  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  above  fa<ft,  that  the  Eu- 
ropean conftitution  is  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  common  military  fatigues  in  the 
climate  of  Jamaica;  fo  I may  add  that 
it  ought  to  be  a principal  objed  of  mi- 
litary difeipline,  that  foldiers  be  prac- 
tifed  with  frequent  marching,  and  the 
performance  of  other  exercifes-of  exer- 
tion. 
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tion,  if  it  is  actually  meant  that  they 
Ihould  be  ufeful  in  times  of  war.  The 
fate  of  battles,  I might  obferve,  depends 
oftener  on  rapid  movements,  in  which 
the  acStivity  of  the  limbs  is  concerned, 
than  on  the  expert  handling  of  arms, 
which  is  acquired  by  the  practice  of  the 
manual.  I obferved  formerly,  that  abfte- 
mioufnefs  and  temperance  were  among 
the  beft  means  of  preferving  health,  or 
obviating  the  danger  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  troops  are  liable  on^ their  firft  ar- 
rival in  hot  climates ; but  the  rules  of 
temperance  are  little  regarded  by  Eng- 
iilh  foldiers  at  any  time,  and  almoft  con- 
ftantly  tranfgrefled  wherever  extraordi- 
nary labour  is  required  of  them.  To 
fuch  caufes  of  excefs,  joined  with  the 
great  heat  of  the  fun,  we  may  perhaps 
impute  many  of  the  bad  effedts  of 
marching,  or  of  moderate  fatigue  in 
the  Weft-Indies.  In  the  journey  which 
I have  juft  now  mentioned,  I probably 
owe  my  efcaps  from  ftcknefs  to  temper- 
ance and  fpare  living,  I breakfafted  on 
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•tea  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  made 
•a  meal  of  bread  and  fallad,  after  I had 
taken  up  my  lodging  for  the  night.  If 
I had  occafion  to  drink  through  the  day, 
water  or  lemonade  was  my  beverage. 
Ill  the  year  1782,  I walked  between 
Iklinburgh  and  London  in  eleven  days 
and  a half and  invariably  obferved, 
that  I performed  my  journey  with  greater 
cafe  and  pleafure,  where  I drank  water, 
and  only  breakfafted  and  flipped,  than 
when  I made  three'  meals  a-day,-and 
drank  wine,  ale^  or  porter.  In  tiie  fol- 
lowing fummer  1 carried  the  experiment 
farther.  During  the  months  of  July 
and  Augufl,  I travelled  in  fom.e  of  the 
hotted  provinces  of  France.  I generally 
walked  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  miles 
a-day,  in  a degree  of  heat  lefs  fupport- 
able  than  the  common  heat  of  Jamaica, 
without  differing  any  material  inconve*- 
nience.  I breakfafted  about  ten  o’clock 
on  tea,  coffee  or  fyrup  of  vinegar, 
made  a (lender  meal  of  animal  food  in 
the  evening,  with  a great  proportion  of 
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fallad  and  vegetables  j but  never  drank 
the  weakeft  wines  without  dilution.  The. 
great  refrelhment  which  I found  fiom 
fyrup  of  vinegar  and  v/ater,  convinces 
me,  that  the  Romans  had  good  caufe 
for  making  vinegar  fuch  an  effential  ar- 
ticle among  the[provifions  of  their  armies. 
— The  ftate  of  luxury  and  our  depraved 
appetites,  unfortunately  do  not  fuffer  it 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Englifh.  I ought 
perhaps  to  make  an  apology  to  the  rea- 
der for  introducing  my  own  experience 
on  the  prefent  occafion:  but  I muft  add> 
that  I have  only  done  it,  becaufe  it  ena- 
bles me  to  fpeak  from  convidton,  that 
an  Englifli  foldier  may  be  rendered  ca- 
pable of  going  through  the  fevereft  mi- 
litary fervice  in  the  hotteft  iflands  of  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  that  temperance  will 
be  one  of  the  beft  means  of  enabling  him 
to  perform  his  duty  with  fafety  and  ef- 
fedt.” 

“ I mentioned  before,  that  the  military 
exercife  of  the  Englifti  army  is  ill  cal- 
viulated  to  excite  a fpirit  of  emulation 

among 
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among  the  men.  It  is  in  facl  confider- 
ed  only  as  a piece  of  drudgery,  in  which 
there  are  few  who  have  any  ambition  to 
excel.  It  has  little  efFe6l  in  improving 
the  activity  of  the  limbs,  or  hardening 
the  conftitution  of  the  body  j fo  that  it 
may  better  fuftain  hardihip  and  fatigue. 
But  feeble  as  its  effects  arc  in  the  view 
of  increafing  exertion,  or  preferving 
health,  it  is  generally  almoft  entirely 
difcontinued  when  troops  arrive  in  hot 
climates  ; a praftice,  which  has  arifen 
from  a fuperficial  and  miftaken  view  of 
the  fubjedt.  Sloth  and  indolence  are  the 
bane  of  a foldier  in  every  climate  j exer- 
cife  and  action  are  the  greatell  preferva- 
tives  of  difcipllne  and  of  liealth.  It 
v.'ould  be  reckoned  prefumption  in  me, 
and  it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to 
point  out  thofe  exercifcs  which  might 
be  proper  for  the  forming  of  foldicrs.  But 
every  one  knows  that  walking,  running, 
wreftling,  leaping,  fencing  and  fwim- 
ming,  are  often  called  into  actual  ufc  in 
the  praiftice  of  war.  Thefe  are  fuch  ex- 

ercifes 
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ercifes  Ukewife  as  excite  emulation^  and 
are  praftifed  with  pleafure  by  the  indivi- 
dual. They  harden  the  body,  increafc 
the  powers  of  the  limbs  j and  by  furnifh- 
ing  the  officer  with  a view  of  .the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  adlivity,  may  often  ena- 
ble him  to  place  his  men  in  the  ranks, 
according  to  the  uniformity  of  their  ex- 
ertions ; a more  ufeful  mode  of  arrange^ 
nient  in  time  of  adlion,  than  uniformity 
of  exterior  form.  I may  add  in  this 
place,  that  fea-bathing  will  be  extreme- 
ly ufeful  in  moft  cafes,  in  increafing  the 
vigour  and  preferving  the  health  of  fol- 
diers  ferving  in  warm  climates.  There 
no  doubt  will  occur  many  cafes,  in  which 
it  is  improper  j but  in  general,  it  may 
be  employed  with  great  benefit.  I chief- 
ly impute  it  to  this  caufe,  that  I did  not 
experience  a fingle  day  s indifpofition, 
during  the  four  years  that  I lived  in  Ja- 
maica 

The  above  opinion  is  alfo  fupported  by 
the  authority  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  who 

* Dr.  jackfon  on  the  Fevers  of  Jamaica. 
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obfervcs,  “Although  a foldler  is  occafion- 

ally  liable  to  great  fatigue,  the  moll 
“ frequent  errors  of  people  of  that  rank, 
“ are  on  the  fide  of  rejl,"  Dr.  Monro 
alfo  remarks,  that  “ Soldiers  left  to  them- 
“ fclves  are  very  fubjeft  to  difeafes  when 
“ they  come  into  quarters  after  an  ac- 
“ five  campaign,  by  leading  too  indo- 
“ lent  a life."  And  Vegetius  relates, 
that  “ the  Romans  exercifed  their  men 
“ daily  in  the  Campus  Martins  when  it 
“ was  fair  weather,  and  under  cover 
“ when  it  rained  or  fnowed.”  Lib.  j, 
c.  I.  § a. 

If  daily  exertions  In  the  open  air  ren- 
der men  hearty  and  robuft,  habits  of  in- 
dolence mud  enervate  and  enfeeble  them. 
Jnaftivity  is  often  followed  by  a long  train 
of  difeafes,  depending  on  a flow  and  lan- 
guid circulation  of  the  blood  j and  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  chief  cautes  of  the  de- 
bilitated conftitutions  of  the  prefent  race 
of  men  ; For,  certainly,  we  cannot  vie 
with  our  anceftors  in  hardinefs,  agility^ 
and  mufcular  ftrength. 
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Frequent,  diverfified,  and  amufing  ex- 
ercifes,  tend  alfo  to  prevent  that  longing 
defire  to  return  home,  which  has  been 
termed  Nojtalgia  by  medical  writers*: 
This  propenfity  is  fo  ftrong  in  many  in- 
ftances,  as  to  be  attended  with  very  fe- 
rious  confequences  to  the  foldier  s healthy 
unlefs  it 'be  gratified;  and  has,  therefore, 
criven  rife  to  the  well  known  adage, 

“ patriam  querit,  mortem  invenit. 

While  we  infill:  on  the" neceflicy -of  mi- 
litary exercifes,  in  order  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health  ; officers  would  do  well  to 
proportion  the  duty  and  hardffiips  of  the 
men,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  the  fuit- 
ablenefs  of  the  weather.  The  time  of 
being  expofed  to  inclement,  tempeftu- 
' ous,  or  fultry  feafons,  ought  to  be  ffiort- 
caied  ; and,  in  cafes  of  adual  fervice,  the 
troops  might  relieve  each  other  more 
frequently  than  on  ordinary  occafions. 

* This  fubjeft  is  admirably  illuftrated  by  feme 
cafes  which  Dr.  Hamilton  has  recorded  in  the 
hrft  volume  of  his  work  on  the  » Duties  of  aRe- 
“ gimental  Surgeon.” 

^ ^ \\  e 
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— " By  arts  like  thefe 
“ Laconia  nurfed  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

“ And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way, 

“ Unhurt,  thro’  ev’ry  toil  in  ev’ry  clime 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  article 
without  giving  a word  of  caution  to  thofe 
who  may  be  greatly  fatigued  and  heated 
by  long-continued  exertion.  In  this  ftatt 
the  body  is  debilitated,  and  ought  to 
cool  as  gradually  as  poflible.  A luddcn 
tranfition,  from  heat  and  exercife  to  a 
cold  air  and  abfolute  inaftlon,  would  be 
highly  dangerous.  During  brifk  exer- 
cife and  a ftate  of  perfpiration,  the  blood 
circulates  freely  to  the  furface  of  the  body 
and  its  extreme  parts;  but  when,  by  a 
fudden  expofure  to  cold  and  reft,  it  has 
been  repelled  to  the  internal  organs,  the 
moft  ferious  inflammatory  diforders,  fuch 
as  pkurify  or  phrenzy,  and  even  a fpeedy 
death,  may  be  the  confequence. 


* Dr.  Armftrong’s  Art  of  preferving  Health, 
Book  the  third. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Of  perfonal  Cleanlinefs. 

Attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance.  It  is  obferved 
both  in  the  navy  and  army,  that  thole 
men  who  are  moft  negligent  of  their 
perfons,  are  the  firft  who  are  Infcfted 
by  dllcafes.  By  negligence  in  this 
article,  infefUous  difbrders  are  often 
Ip  read  amongft  a whole  army,  and  fre- 
quently prove  more  fatal  than  thg 
fword*. 


• Some  excellent  hints  on  this  and  other  fub- 
jedls  have  been  lately  put  into  my  hands  by 
Mr.  Keate,  the  Surgeon-general  of  his  Majdly’s 
forces  5 w'hich  I have  thought  proper  to  fubjoin 
to  this  publication,  in  their  original  form ; be- 
lieving that  the  defign  of  the  army  medical  board 
would  be  thereby,  in  fome  meafure,  promoted. 

The 
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The  clothes  of  foldiers  by  being 
tifually  kept  crammed  together  in  the 
knapfack,  are  apt  to  acquire  a mufty 
unpleafant  fmell,  unqueftionably  injuri- 
ous to  health  j to  obviate  which,  foldiers 
fl?£)uld  be  obliged  to  expofe  the  whole 
of  their  clothes  daily  to  the  influence 
the  fun  and  air. 

The  copious  perfpirations  occafioned 
by  military  exercifes,  and  the  duft  that 
often  accompanies  the  movements  of  an 
army,  mull  tend  to  accumulate  filth  and 
fordes  upon  the  (kin:  Thefe  fliould  be 
removed  at  every  convenient  opportu- 
nity. After  a long  march  men  fhould 
never  negleft  to  walh  their  face,  hands 
and  feet,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  their 
body,  as  clean  as  polTible.  The  com- 
fort and  health  refulting  from  this  prac- 
tice, would  foon  be  found  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  trouble. 

With  this  view,  whenever  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a river,  or  efpecially  of 
the  fca,  permits  them,  the  men  fhould 
be  encouraged  to  bathe  frequently.' 

• G 3 Swim- 
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Swimming  was  formerly  an  cflfential 
part  of  military  education  ; and  befides 
the  healthinefs  of  the  pradice,  many 
occafions  occur  where  a foldier  might 
find  it  a very  ufeful  acquirement;  Bath- 
ing fhould  be  praftifed  in  the  morning, 
previoufly  to  taking  a full  meal,  or 
ufing  ftrong  exercile.  A non-commif- 
lioned  officer  might  always  be  prefenf, 
to  fee  that  no  accident  or  improper  be- 
haviour takes  place  on  thofe  occafions. 

No  complaint  proves  more  trouble- 
fome  in  a camp,  or  is  more  difficult  to 
eradicate,  than  the  itch:  it  fpreads  fo 
eafily  by  contadl  with  the  dileafed  per- 
fon  or  his  clothes,  that  one  foul  maa 
foon  infers  his  comrades.  It  is  only  to 
be  prevented,  by  fecluding  the  patient 
entirely  from  all  afibciation  with  others 
till  he  is  well ; and  by  carefully  wafhing 
with  foap,  and  fumigating  wdth  fulphur, 
every  part  of  his  apparel  before  he  re- 
fumcs  his  former  ftation. 

It  is  not  an  indifferent  circumftance, 

whether  or  not  a foldier  pulls  off  his 

clothes 
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clothes  at  night ; for  bcfides  the  vermin 
which  are  fo  ufual  among  troops,  the 
nafty  fordes  which  colleft  on  their  bodies 
may  generate  various  diforders.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  is  evident  from  the 
infectious  complaints  which  break  out  in 
befieged  towns  j where  the  inhabitants, 
through  fear,  do  not  undrels  and  clean 
themfclves  in  their  ufual  manner:  To 
thofe  who  are  delicate  or  feeble,  this 
neglect  will  almoft  certainly  be  hurtful; 
as  conftant  experience  has  demonftrated. 

The  greateft  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
foldiers  clean,  and  their  apartments  fweet, 
is  when  they  go  into  winter  quarters, 
or  into  barracks ; cfpecially  if  many  men 
be  crouded  together : But  however  diffi- 
cult this  may  be,  it  is  of  fo  great  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  the  army, 
that  no  confideration  of  trouble  or  cx- 
pence  ought  to  prevent  due  attention 
being  paid  to  this  article.  Every  man 
fhould  be  compelled  to  make  his  own 
bed  bc'brc  the  tune  of  roll-calling;  the 
windows  oaght  at  the  fame  hour  to  be 

opened, 
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opened,  and  all  ofFenfive  fmells  re- 
moved. Strift  orders  ftiould  likewife  be 
given,  that  the  privies  or  pits  be  con- 
ftantly  made  ufe  of,  and  that  nobody 
commits  any  nuifance  within  or  near  the 
walls  of  his  apartment. 

Mr.  Sommerville  very  pertinently  ob- 
ferves,  “ It  might  naturally  be  fuppofed 
that  few  regulations  would  be  neceflary 
upon  a fubjeft  like  the  prefent ; and 
that  men  even  when  left  to  themfclvcs, 
would  always,  from  a regard  to  their 
own  health,  and  on  account  of  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  cleanlinefs,  take 
the  moft  effeftual  means  to  fecure  their 
comforts. 

“ Were  we  merely  to  realbn  upon 
this  fubjeft,  we  might  draw  this  con- 
clufion  j but  experience  completely  con- 
tradifts  it,  as  we  daily  meet  with  men 
'whofe  dirtinefs  and  doth  are  fucti,  that 
neither  the  immediate  comfort  arifing 
from  cleanlinefs,  nor  the  ultimate  effefts 
refulting  from  a want  of  it  upon  their 

own  health,  are  ftrong  enough  to  make 

them 
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them  pay  a due  regard  to  it.  Indeed, 
nothing  (hort  of  punifhment  is  adequate 
to  that  end,  or  can  create  the  fmallcft 
exertion.”  So  little  are  men’s  eyes  open 
to  what  conduces  to  their  real  inicreft. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Camps. 

The  healtliinefs  of  an  encampment 
depends  much  on  the  choice  of  ground. 
A camp  ought,  if  poflible  to  be  fituated 
on  a gentle  'declivity,  with  a dry  bot- 
tom, in  the  vicinity  of  good  water,  and 
free  from  the  unwhokfome  influence  of 
air  blowing  over  woods  or  marlhes. 
A camp  fhould  not  be  formed  on  ground 
recently  occupied,  nor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  hofpital,  nor  where  an 
engagement  has  taken  place  lately. 
The  daughter  houfes  fhould  alfo  be  at  a 
diftance.  No  fituation,  upon  the  whole, 
feems  preferable  to  the  elevated  bank  of 
a rapid  river.  If  the  river  be  muddy, 
its  water  may  be  ckanfed  by  the  means 
indicated  in  the  Appendix. 
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Bell  tents,  In  which  the  men  He  in  a 
radiated  manner,  with  their  feet  towards 
the  center,  are  at  prelent  moll  approved 
of:  Their  figure  is  that  which  contains 
the  largeft  fpace  within  a given  line,  and 
their  appearance  is  pleafing.  The  only 
objedion  that  can  be  made  to  them,  is 
the  bad  conleqnences  that  miifl;  necef- 
farily  arife  from  the  confined  exhalations 
of  fo  many  men;  to  which,  indeed, 
every  other  form  is  equally  liable. 
Thefc  effluvia  are  a moll  pregnant 
fource  of  difeafe,  and  every  effort 
(hould  be  made  to  couiitcradl  their  in- 
fluence. The  men  fliould  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the 
tents,  than  is  abfolutely  necelTary  for 
their  repofe.  The  canvas  fliould  be 
drawn  up  every  day,  the  ftraw  well 
lhaken,  and  perflated  by  the  wind  : no 
dampnefs  of  weather,  fhort  of  abfolute 
rain,  fhould  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
duty.  The  blankets  fliould  alfo,  as  fre- 
quently as  poffible,  be  expofed  to  the 
fun  and  air  on  the  neighbouring  bullies. 

. Could 
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Could  any  mode  of  producing  a circu- 
lation of  air  through  the  tent  be  fug- 
geftcd,  without  admitting  moifture,  it 
wmuld  be  a material  improvement  in  their 
conftru(5tion.  The  men  fhould  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  plenty  of  ftraw  to  fleep 
upon,  which  fhould  be  renewed  as  often 
as  pofTible.  Heath,  or  dry  mofs,  are 
its  beft  fubftitutes  : And,  as  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  deep  with  the  head  higher 
than  the  body,  the  men  fhould  form  part 
of  their  bedding  into  pillows. 

We  have  faid  before,  that  foldicrs 
fhould,  as  often  as  pofTible;  undrefs 
when  they  go  to  fleep  ■,  but  where 
this  is  impradicable,  they  ought  al- 
ways to  loofen  the  ligatures  or  tight 
parts  of  their  clothes*,  and  cfpecially 
their  fhirt  collars.  Trenches  fhould  be 
dug  round  each  tent,  communicating 


* The  Woodmen  In  America  who  pafs  whole 
fummers  in  the  open  air,  find  it  very  imporunt 
to  loofen  all  their  ligatures  at  night : Some  young 
men,  who  from  hardinefs  defpifed  this  precautio*. 
at  firft,  were  foon  under  a ncceflity  of  adopting  u. 

as  ith 
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with  the  other  more  extenfivc  drains, 
to  carry  off  the  moiffure.  The  ground 
within  the  tents  fhould  in  general  not  be 
broken,  as  the  dampnefs  of  the  earth 
might,  in  that  cafe,  exhale.  It  would  con- 
duce greatly  to  the  healthinefs  of  an 
army,  were  the  bottom  of  every  tent 
covered  with  thick  painted  canvafs  or 
tarpawling:  And,  no  officer  fhould  ever 
negleft  to  liave  a piece  of  oiled  cloth 
under  his  bed,  unlefs  it  be  raifed  from 
the  ground. 

In  damp  weather,  an  officer  may  im- 
prove the  air  in  his  tent,  by  burning  fome 
fpirits,  tobacco,  or  wetted  gunpowder; 
and  the  danger  from  marffi  effluvia  may  be 
correfted  by  plunging  pieces  of  heated 
iron  into  vinegar,  or  ftill  more  effedu- 
ally  by  the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid. 

In  a wet  feafcn,  or  Avhen  the  wind 
blows  from  an  unhealthy  quarter,  it  is 
ufeful  to  light  fires  to  windv/ard  of  the 
encampment.  Habitual  fmoaking  to- 
bacco within  tents  ought  to  be  prohi- 
bited ; for  to  many  individuals,  it  is  in- 
H tolerably 
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tolerably  inconvenient  and  noxious  : It 
has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  men  who 
fmoaked  were  foonefl:  afFedted  with  ca- 
tarrhs, as  well  as  fome  other  difeafes.— 
The  notion  that  once  prevailed  of  to- 
bacco preventing  contagion  is  now  af- 
certained  to  be  falie  : But  if  it  were 
otherwife,  it  would  be  equally  efteftual 
burned  in  chafers,  as  when  drawn  into 
the  lungs.  I'he  health  of  an  encamp- 
ment is  much  connedted  with  its  clean- 
linefs  j to  prefeive  which,  no  effort 
fhoLild  be  omitted.  The  carcafes  of  dead 
horfes,  dogs,  with  every  kind  of  offal, 
fhould  be  removed  to  a diffance  and 
buried  The  privies  fhould  be  dug  deep 
in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  and  every  in- 
dividual fhould  be  punifhed  who  eafed 
himfelf  elfewhere.  Some  inftitution  like 
what  the  Jewifh  Legiflator  recommend- 
ed to  his  countrymen,  might  with  pro- 
priety be  enforced,  “ Thou  fhalt  have 

♦ Portius,  Ramazini,  and  Meyferey,  relate  in- 
ftances  of  the  ill  effefts  of  neglcft  in  this  point 
of  cleanlinels. 

“ a place 
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a place  without  the  camp,  whither 
“ thou  lhalt  go  forth  abroad  : and  thou 
“ flialt  have  a paddle  upon  thy  weapon ; 
“ and  it  iliall  be  when  thou  wilt  eafc 
thyfelf  abroad,  thou  lhalt  dig  there- 
with,  and  fhalt  turn  back  and  cover 
“ that  which  cometh  from  thee.”  Deut. 
C.  xxiii,  V.  12,  13. — In  many  camps 
it  is  the  daily  pradlice  to  fend  a party 
out  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  throwing 
earth  into  the  privies. 

Notwithftanding  every  precaution, 
however,  a fixed  camp  will  in  time  be- 
come unwholefome  ; and  this  is  only  to 
be  remedied  by  changing  ground,  and 
leaving  the  noxious  caufes  of  difeafe. — 
It  has  been  almofl:  univerfally  allowed, 
that  troops  who  move  and  fliift  their 
ground  frequently,  are  more  healthy  than 
thofe  who  remain  flacionary  a loiv'' 
time 


* See  Vegetius  De  Re  Militari  Lib.  3,  Cap.  2. 
and  Quintus  Curtius  Lib.  v,  §.  32. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  ihe  Frevention  of  Oifeafes. 

T HE  difeafes  that  prevail  in  an  army 
vary  according  to  the  feafons  of  the 
year.  They  have  been  divided  into  thofe 
of  the  fummer,  and  of  the  winter,  or  of 
the  camf  and  garrifon. 

The  difeafes  of  winter  are  iifually 
of  that  kind  termed  inflammatory  j as 
.coughs,  pleurify,  rheuniatifm,  &c. 

The  difeafes  of  fummer  and  autumn 
are  of  a different  nature ; being  generally 
fuch  as  are  denominated  low,  nersmus, 
or  putrid,  and  are  very  often  infec- 
tious. 

If  at  this  feafon  any  floppage  happens 
to  perfpiration  by  expofare  to  cold,  or 
night  air ; or  any  ocher  of  the  excre- 
tions be  fuddenly  checked,  a fever  takes 

place. 
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place,  which,  according  to  circumftances, 
may  appear  as  a remittent,  or  intermit- 
tent; or,  if  the  bowels  be  affefle:!,  may, 
occafion  a cholera-,  or  a dyfentery. 

Thefe  laft-mendoned  complaints  arc 
what  have  been  commonly  termed  bili- 
ous. It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  hot 
countries,  and  in  camps  where  rnen  arc 
much  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
the  gall  is  fecreted  in  greater  abundance, 
and  is  more  liable  to  morbid  alteration 
than  ufual ; and  this  circumftance.  Sir 
John  Pringle  obferves,  though  not  pro- 
bably the  firft  caufe  of  fever,  yet  feems 
to  be  an  attendant  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
molt  of  the  fummer  and  autumnal  dif- 
eafes,  and  concurs  to  make  them  worfe. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  in- 
temperate life  of  fermented  or  fpirituous 
liquors,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  tends 
greatly  to  encreafe  the  fecretion  and 
acrimony  of  the  bile. 

Notwithftanding  this  general  divifion 
of  difeafes  according  to  the  feafons  of 
the  year,  it  is  necelTary  to  be  aware,  that 
' H 3 ■ the 
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the  inflammatory  complaints  of  the  win- 
ter may  alfo  happen  in  fpring,  cfpe- 
cially  if  the  troops  take  the  field  early: 
Coughs,  colds,  and  peripneumonies,  are 
then  common.  As  the  weather,  how- 
ever, becomes  milder,  the  ficknefs  di- 
minifhes ; and  this  is,  of  all  the  feafons 
of  the  year,  the  moft  healthy  to  an  army. 
If  the  fummer  be  dry,  this  general  ftatc 
of  health  continues  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Auguft ; when  the  warm  days,  fol- 
lowed by  cool  and,  perhaps,  dewy  nights, 
bring  on  fluxes,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels.  As  the  autumn  advances, 
remitting  fevers  appear,  and  the  approach 
of  winter  revives  the  inflammatory  com- 
plaints arifing  from  cold. 

The  purpofe  of  thefe  pages  being  by 
no  means  to  interfere  with  the  offices 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  army, 
which,  by  the  adoption  of  fome  late  re- 
gulations, is  now  conduced  in  the  moft 
liberal  and  judicious  manner,  the  cure 
of  difeafes  can  form  no  part  of  the  pre- 
sent plan.  All  that  fliali  be  attempted, 
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is  by  pointing  out  the  moft  frequent 
exciting  caufes  of  complaints,  to  enable 
thole  who  are  neceffarily  expofed  to 
their  influence,  in  fome  meafure  to  coun- 
teradl  them.  < 

Dr.  Rulh  informs  us  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  “ was  always  more  lickly  when 
the  men  lay  in  tents,  than  wb.en  they 
lay  in  the  open  air."  Kence  we  may 
learn  that  men  will,  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  bear  a very  fudden  tranfition 
from  their  ufual  habits  of  living  in  dole 
houfes  and  lying  in  warm  beds,  to  the 
expofure,  and  what  are  ufually  termed 
the  hardfliips,  of  a military  life.  But  as 
it  has  been  oblcrved  that  young  men  are 
moft  liable  to  camp  difeafes,  and  efpecially 
to  thofe  inflammatory  complaints  which 
are  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign,  they  ftiould  rake  fome  degree 
of  care  to  avoid  unnecelTary  expofure 
to  great  alterations  of  temperature: 
And  every  man  ought  to  be  awate 
that,  by  a plentiful  bleeding,  or  fome 
V.  . proper 
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proper  evacuation,  colds  and  coughs 
may  often  be  removed  at  their  com- 
mencement, which,  if  they  be  permitted 
to  make  much  progrefs,  may  render 
a man  long  unfit  to  do  his  duty,  or, 
perhaps,  even  terminate  in  a rheuma- 
tifm,  or  fatal  pleurify,  or  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a confumpdon  of  the  lungs.  No 
improper  ideas  of  hardinefs,  which  are 
moft  apt  to  prevail  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  and  unexperienced,  but  brave  fol- 
dier,  fhould  make  him  backward  to  com- 
plain, or  prevent  him  from  applying  for 
proper  medical  afliftance  on  the  firft  at- 
tack of  thefe.  complaints. 

Men  may  alfo  do  fomething  to  re- 
lieve themfelves,  at  the  commencement 
of  what  is  ufually  termed  a cold.  Some 
attempt  to  cure  a cold  by  getting  drunk. 
This,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very 
hazardous  experiment.  No  doubt  it  may 
fometimes  fucceed  by  fuddenly  reftoring 
the  perfpiration  j but  if  there  be  much 
tendency  to  infiamnaation,  which,  in  the 
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young  and  robuft,  is  ufually  the  cafe, 
ftrong  liquors,  inllead  of  removing  the 
malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means 
a common  cold  may  be  converted  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

It  is  a much  fafcr  and  wifcr  pradlice  to 
abftain  from  folid or  heating  food.  If  pofli- 
ble  to  remain  in  bed,  and  to  drink  plenti- 
fully of  water-gruel  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney i or  of  infufion  of  linfeed  fliarpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon;  or 
barley-water  with  tamarinds  ; or  any 
other  cool,  diluting,  acidulous  liquor. 
This  praftice  will  often  cure  a cold  in 
one  day,  which,  if  neglefted,  might  have 
continued  for  months,  or  even  endanger- 
ed life. 

As  the  feafon  advances,  inflammatory 
difeafes  diminilh,  and  what  are  termed 
bilious  complaints,  encreafe  in  frequen-. 
cy.  The  bilious,  or  camp-fever,  begins 
with  chillinefs,  lalTitude,  pains  of  the 
head  and  bones,  and  diforder  of  the  fto- 
mach:  Towards  evening  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  encreafed.  Thofe  men  are  firft 
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felzed  with  this  difeafe  who  are  moft 
expofed,  from  want  of  clothing  and  ac- 
commodation, to  the  combined  effects 
of  cold  and  moifture.  A bout  of  in- 
toxication, the  ufe  of  improper  food, 
getting  wet,  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
will  excite  this  difeafe  in  individuals,  who, 
by  more  prudent  conduft,  might  per- 
haps have  efcaped. 

The  exciting  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes 
appear  in  general  to  be  fome  check  of 
perfpiration  ■,  whence  may  be  deduced 
the  great  utility  of  keeping  up  this  dif- 
charge  by  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin. 

Dr.  Rufli  obferves,  “ that  thofe  offi- 
cers who  wore  flunnel  fhirts,  or  waift- 
coats,  next  their 'fldns,  in  general  efcaped 
fevers  and  difeafes  of  all  kinds.” 

At  the  commencement  of  fever,  op- 
preffion  at  the  ftomach,  or  unufual  cof- 
tivenefs,  frequently  indicate  the  pro- 
priety of  evacuations.  Were  thefe  fug- 
geftions  of  nature  duly  attended  to,  and 
promoted,  the  progrefs  of  a fever  might 
often  be  cut  ffiort.  An  emetic,  or  pur- 
gative. 
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gative,  judlclouny  adminiftered,  wiJi  fre- 
quently nip  thefe  difeafes  in  the  bud. 

The  lafiitude  and  wearinefs  ufually 
complained  of  at  the  beginning  of  a fevecj 
evidently  fliew  the  propriety  of  keeping 
eafy  and  quiet i and,  if  poffible,  in  bed. 
This,  and  bathing  the  feet  in  tepid  wa- 
ter, will  often  prevent  the  difeafe  from 
going  further,  and  is  all  that  any  man 
Ihould  venture  to  do  of  his  own  accord. 

Marfhy  fituations  give  rife  to  inter- 
mittent fevers  or  agues.  Strangers,  on 
coming  into  fuch  fituations,  are  more 
prone  to  them  than  the  inhabitants.  Jt 
is  their  duty,  therefore,  to  ufe  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  infedlion.  They 
fnould  live  more  generoufly  than  ufual. 
Men  who  drink  wine  are  feldom  liable 
to  agues  ; and  for  that  reafon  officers 
are  lefs  liable  to  them  than  the  common 
men.  It  is  improper,  in  fuch  fituations, 
to  venture  abroad  tailing.  Before  going 
out,  the  llomach  Ihould  be  fortified  by 
a bit  of  bread  and  a cup  of  infufion  of 
Tome  bitter  herb,  as  tanfy  or  chamomile, 
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or,  which  is  better,  by  a fmall  glafs  of 
fpirits,  in  which  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind  has  been  infnfed.  Ic  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  of  troops  encamped  in  aguifh 
grounds,  thofe  who  fed  on  falted  pro- 
vifions  often  efcaped,  while  the  reft  were 
feized  with  the  difeafe. 

In  fuch  fituations,  every  man  who  can 
afford  it,  fliould  fupply  himfelf  with  a 
quantity  of  good  tinfture  of  Peruvian 
bark,  of  which  he  fliould  take  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  twice  a day,  in  a glafs  of 
water  or  of  wine,  at  ftated  times;  for  much 
depends  on  doing  it  regularly.  Thofe 
who  have  a decided  averfion  againft 
bark,  will  find  the  following  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe.  Take  an  ounce  of  gen 
tian  root  and  chamomile  flowers,  orange 
peel,  and  coriander  feed,  half  an  ounce 
each,  bruife  the  whole  in  a mortar; 
thefe  ingredients  may  be  infufed  in 
water,  in  wine,  or  in  fpirits,  and  a cup- 
full  taken  regularly  two  or  “three  times  a 
day.  Godd  effeds  would  alfo  be  pro- 
duced 
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^uced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  ginger  or 
tanfy  tea  for  breakfaft. 

The  dyfentery  or  bloody-flux  is  ano- 
ther difeafe,  to  which  ibJdiers  in  camp 
are  peculiarly  liable.  It  is  raoft  preva- 
lent towards  the  end  of  fummer,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  feafon  has  been  hot  and  clofe  ^ 
and  is  frequently  excited  by  lying  wet 
after  a march  in  warm  weather.  The 
commencement  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  the  bilious  fever  already 
mentioned,  that  it  has  been  faid  to 'be 
the  fame  complaint  fallen  upon  the 
bowels.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by 
finding,  that  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment  is  ufcful  at  the  commencement 
of  both  complaints.  Plentiful  dilution 
with  linfeed  tea,  barley  water,  or 
chicken  water,  is  here  peculiarly  falu- 
tary : Gelatinous  broths  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  both  of  food^and  medicine.  A 
kind  of  food  very  falutary  in  dyfentery,  is 
made  by  boiling  a few  handfulls  of  fine 
four,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  .it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch  ; 
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two  or  three  table  fpoonfulls  of  this  may 
be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  water  as  to  be 
of  the  thicknefs  of  pap  ; this  fweetened, 
may  be  ufed  as  the  patient’s  ordinary 
food.  Every  kind  of  feafoned  or  heat- 
ing food  mull  be  cautioufly  avoided  : 
Sir  J.  Pringle  fays,  that  the  difeafe  was 
fometimes  wholly  removed  by  plentiful 
dilution  with  fimple  warm  water,  when 
nothing  elfe  would  remain  on  the  fto- 
mach.  Such  is  all  that  the  patient  can 
venture  to  do  for  himfelf  when  attacked 
by  this  difeafe } the  reft  he  muft  leave  to 
the  fkill  and  judgment  of  his  medical 
attendant. 

The  beft  preventive  againft  this  com- 
plaint, is  what  has  been  often  already 
mentioned  j to  wear  flannel,  or  fleecy 
hofiery  next  the  flein ; if  once  put  on, 
however,  it  muft  not  be  left  off.  Such 
an  a6t  of  imprudence,  is  often  the  caufe 
of  complaints  of  the  bowels  in  all  fitua- 
dons.  This  difeafe  is  contagious : when 

it  appears,  therefore,  the  infefted  fiiould, 
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as  (oon  as  poflible,  be  feparated  from  the 
healthy.  The  excrements  of  the  dif- 
eafed,  befides  their  fingularly  unplealant 
fetor,  certainly  tend  to  fpread  the  con^ 
tagion.  Thole  who  are  well,  lliould 
therefore  be  llribliy  interdibled  from  fre- 
quenting the  privies  ufcd  by  the  difea- 
fed. 

Experience  has  demonflrated,  chat 
good  ripe  fruit,  is  one  of  the  bell  medi- 
cines both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
dyfentery,  though  vulgar  prejudice  ac- 
counts it  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Good 
fruit  is,  in  every  refped,  calculated  top 
Gounterad  that  tendency  to  putrefadion 
from  whence  the  mofl;  dangerous  kind 
of  dyfentery  proceeds.  Apples,  grapes, 
goofeberries,  currants,  ftrawberries,  raw 
or  boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  Ihould 
be  allowed  the  patient  in  as  great  abund- 
ance as  he  chufes. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  TilTot,  was  the 
firft  who  exerted  himfelf  to  overthrow 
the  common  prejudice  againft  the  ufe  of 
fruit  in.  dyfentery.  Among  a variety  of 
I 2 othei 
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Other  faifts  he  tells  us,  That  this  clil^ 
cafe  had  nearly  deftroyed  a Swifs  regi- 
ment in  the  South  of  France  ; ihc  cap- 
tains purchafed  the  whole  crop  of  fe- 
veral  acres  of  vineyard,  where  they  car- 
ried the  fick  foldiers,  and  gathered  the 
grapes  for  fuch  as  could  not  bear  being 
carried  into  the  vineyard  j thofe  w’ho 
were  well  eat  nothing  elfe  ; after  this  not 
one  died,  nor  were  any  more  ever  at- 
tacked by  the  dyfentery 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fever  to 
which  armies  are  liable,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly infeftious  : it  is  generated  by  men 
crowded  together  in  any  fituation  ; and 
from  the  places  that  moft  commonly 
render  fuch  crowds  neceflary,  it  has 
been  termed  the  hofpical  or  jail  fever. — ^ 
This  diforder  is,  indeed,  incident  to 
every  place  that  is  ill-aired  and  kept 
dirty,  or  that  is  replete  with  the  exha- 
lations of  foul  or  difeafed  bodies.  A 
fmgle  inftance  of  a mortified  wound  in 
the  v/ard  of  an  hofpital,  will  occafionally 

• Avis  au  peuple.  Chap  XXIV. 
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give  rife  to  it  j or  even  confining  a fick 
man  too  clofely  to  his  tent. 

It  is  of  the  utinoft  importance  to  pre* 
vent  this  difeafe,  which  from  its  highly 
contagious  nature,  will  foon  deflroy  the 
effedtive  ftrength  of  an  army  : nor  does 
the  mifchief  Hop  there  ; it  generally  ex- 
tends its  ravages  through  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  its  firft  attack  is  marked 
by  a peculiar  and  great  deficiency  of 
ftrength. 

The  nature  of  contagion  is  by  no 
means  yet  well  underftood.  Some  fads, 
relative  to  it  are,  however,  well  efta- 
blifhed.  It  is  always  generated  by  crowd- 
ing men  together,  and  more  quickly  if 
any  of  thcfe  men  be  difeafed.  Crov/d- 
ing  other  animals  together,  produces  fi- 
milar  effedls.  During  the  American- 
war,  attempts  were  made  to  fupply  the 
Britilh  army  with  frelh  provifions,  by 
carrying  out  live  Iheep  and  hogs.  Before 
arriving  at  the  place  of  their  deftination,. 
a contagious  difealie  generally  broke  out, 
which  deftroyed  moll  or  all  of  them. 
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With  a view  of  preventing  this  dread- 
ful malady,  wherever  men  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  being  congregated  together, 
every  effort  fhould  be  made  to  promote 
free  ventilation,  by  all  poffible  means.-— 
By  attending  to  this,  and  other  preven- 
tive operations,  the  frequency  of  this 
difeafe  aboard  of  fhip,  a fituation  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  its  exiftence,  hay 
been  much  diminifhed:  an  attention  to 
the  fame  means  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
more  efficacious  in  obviating  its  exift- 
ence in  military  hofpitals  or  camps. 

As  foon  as  the  contagion  appears,  en- 
deavours fliould  be  made  to  deftroy  it.— 
This  is  more  eafily  done  at  an  early 
period  than  after  it  has  gathered  ftrength. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Carmi- 
chael Smith,  for  a mode  of  checking 
this  contagion,  no  lefs  fimple  than  effi- 
cacious, and  which  may  be  praftifed 
with  equal  facility  in  the  tent  of  an  indi- 
vidual, as  in  a general  hofpital.  This  is 
the  nitrous  acid  in  a ftate  of  vapour.— 
The  cafteft  mode  of  producing  this  ufe- 

ful 
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fill  preventive,  is  by  mixing  half  an  ounce 
of  vitriolic  acid  with  half  an  ounce  of 
nitre,  and  placing  the  cup  containing 
the  mixture  in  a velfei  of  boiling  water 
or  of  heated  fand.  The  nitrous  acid  in 
a ftate  of  vapour  immediately  dilfufes 
itfclf  through  the  air,  and  is  the  bed: 
correflive  of  contagious  effluvia  hitherto 
difeovered. 

Healthy  men  are  frequently  infcifled 
by  the  duty  of  conveying  the  fick  to  die 
hofpital ; thofe,  therefore,  whofe  lot  it  is 
to  be  employed  in  this  neceflary  duty^ 
fhould  be  particularly  vigilant  in  em- 
ploying the  preventive  means  above  re- 
commended. 

Among  the  difeales  common  in  ar- 
mies, and  by  no  means  one  of  the  lead; 
troublefome,  may  be  reckoned  the  itchi 
To  prevent  it  from  fpreading,  the  in- 
fedlcd  lliould  as  foon  as  poffible  be  fe- 
parated  from  their  comrades,  and  no 
communication  be  permitted  between  the 
healthy  and  the  difeafed.  As  this  com- 
plaint 
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plaint  is  at  firll  not  very  troublelbmCj  it 
is  frequently  concealed,  and  of  courle 
the  infedtion  gains  ground  : fomc  pains 
ll'iould  therefore  be  taken  to  detect  it. 
The  regimental  furgeon  ought,  with  this 
view,  carefully  to  infpedl  the-  men  who 
are  returned  from  the  hofpital,  a place 
that  is  feldom  free  from  this  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  chapter,  I have 
experienced  confiderable  difficulty  in 
drawing  a corredt  line,  between  the  pre- 
vention, and  the  cure  of  difeafes.  My 
obfervations  are  intended  folely  to  ap- 
ply to  the  former.  To  interfere  with, 
the  latter,  would  be  intruding  on  the 
official  dudes  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment. Delicacy  in  this  point  may  fome- 
times  have  reftrained  my  pen:  but  if 
on  any  occafion  I have  overftepped  my 
intended  limits,  I trufi;  the  miftake  will 
be  attributed  to  its  real  motive  i— a with 
to  impart  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be 
ufeful  and  proper  for  foldiers. 
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The  late  ingenious  publication  of  Dr. 
Curricj  on  the  efiefts  of  water  in  the 
cure  of  fevers,  well  merits  the  attention 
of  every  man  interdted  in  preferving 
the  health  of  foldiers.  From  the  ef- 
fe6ls  of  the  affufion  of  water  in  check- 
ing fever  at  an  early  period,  is  it  not 
fair  to  fuppofe  that  cold  bathing  regu- 
larly prafliced,  might  be  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  rife  of  contagious  dif- 
cafrs  in  an  army  } 

In  one  of  the  publications  of  Dr. 
Rufh,  of  Philadelphia,  he  throws  the 
refult  of  the  obfervations  he  had  made 
on  the  health  of  foldiers,  during  his  at- 
tendance on  the  army,  into  the  form  of 
general  aphorifms.  Some  of  them  con- 
tain fo  much  good  fenfe,  and  are  fo  ap- 
plicable to  the  prefent  ftate  of  part  of 
the  army  in  Great  Britain,  that  I lhall 
lay  them  before  the  reader  in  the  Doc- 
tor’s ow’n  words. 

“d  he  army  when  it  lay  in  tents  was 
always  more  fickly,  than  when  it  lay  in 

the 
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the  open  air.  It  was  likewife  more 
healthy  when  it  was  kept  in  motion> 
than  when  it  lay  in  an  encampment. 

“ Young  men  under  twenty  years  of 
age  were  fubjedt  to  the  greateft  nuir.ber 
of  camp  difeafes. 

“ Men  above  thirty,  and  five  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  were  the  hardieft 
foldiers  in  the  army. 

“ Thofc  officers  v/ho  wore  flannel 
flfirts  or  waiftcoats  next  to  their  Jkins*^  in 
general  efcaped  fevers  and  difeafes  of  all 
kinds. 

In  all  thofe  cafes,  where  the  con- 
tagion was  received,  cold  feldom  failed 
to  render  it  adlive.  Whenever  an  hof- 
pital  was  removed  in  winter,  one  half 
cf  the  patients  generally  fickened  on  the 


* Although  I have  had  occafion  clfewhere  to 
jecommend  warm  clothing;  I may,  perhaps,  be 
preventing  mifapprehenfion,  by  adding,  that 
where  flannel  is  advifed,  it  is  always  intended  to 
he  WQin  next  thejkin% 
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Way,  or  foon  after  their  arrival  at  the 
place  to  which  they  were  fent. 

“ Drunken  foldiers  and  convaiefcents 
were  moft  fubjtdV  to  fever. 

‘‘  An  emetic  feldom  failed  of  check- 
ing fever  if  exhibiced  while  it  was  in  a 
forming  ftate,  and  before  the  patient  was 
confined  to  his  bed. 

Many  caufes  concurred  to  produce, 
and  incrcafe  fever j fuch  as  the  want  of 
cleanlinefs,excefiive  fatigue, the  ignorance 
or  negligence  of  officers  in  providing 
fuitable  diet  and  accommodations  for  their 
men,  the  general  ufe  of  linen  inflead  of 
woollen  clothes  in  the  fummer  months, 
and  the  crowding  too  many  patients  to- 
gether in  one  hofpital,  with  fuch  other 
inconveniencies  and  abufes,  as  ufually 
follow  the  union  of  the  purveying  and  di- 
reEling  departments  of  hofpitals  in  the 
fame  perffins.  But  there  is  one  more 
caule  of  this  fever  which  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is,  the  fudden  af- 
fembling  of  a great  number  of  perfons 
together  of  different  habits  and  manners, 

fuch 
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fucli  as  the  foldiers  of  the  American 
army  were  in  the  years  1776  and  1777. 
DodtorBlane  informs  us,  in  hisobferva- 
tions  upon  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  “ that 
it  fometimes  happens  that  a fhip  with 
« a long  eftablilhed  crew  fhall  be  very 
« healthy.,  yet  if  ftrangers  are  introduced 
among  them,  who  are  allb  healthy, 
« ficknefs  will  be  mutually  produced.” 
The  hillory  of  difeafes  furnifhes  many 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  while  the  Ame- 
rican army  at  Cambridge  in  the  year 
1775,  confifted  only  of  New-England- 
men  (whofe  habits  and  manners  were  the 
fame)  there  was  fcarcely  any  ficknefs 
among  them.  It  was  not  till  the  troops 
of  the  eaftern,  middle  and  fouthern 
Hates  met  at  New- York  and  Ticonde- 
roga  in  the  year  1776,  that  the  typhus 
became  univerial,  and  fpread  with  fuch 
peculiar  mortality  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States, 

« I faw  feveral  inflances  of  fevers  oc- 
cafioned.by  the  ufe  of  the  common  oint- 
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ment  made  of  tlie  flour  of  fulphur  and 
hogs  lard  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.  The 
fevers  were  probably  brought  on  by  the 
expofure  of  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  in 
the  ufual  method  in  which  that  ointment 
is  applied.  I have  fince  learned,  that 
the  itch  may  be  cured  as  fpeedily  by 
rubbing  the  parts  affefted,  two  or  three 
times  with  the  dry  flour  of  fulphur,  and 
that  no  inconvenience  and  fcarcely  any 
fmell,  follow  this  mode  of  ufing  it. 

There  was  one  inftance  of  a foldier 
who  loft  his  hearing,  and  another  of  a 
foldier  who  had  been  deaf  who  recovered 
his  hearing,  by  the  noife  of  artillery  in 
a battle. 

“ Thofe  foldiers  who  were  billetted  in 
private  houfes,  generally  efcaped  the 
contagion  of  the  hofpital  fever,  and  re- 
covered fooneft  from  all  their  difeafes. 

“Soldiers  are  but  little  more  than 
adult  children.  That  officer,  therefore, 
will  beft  perform  his  duty  to  his  men, 
who  obliges  them  to  take  the  moft  care 
of  their  health. 
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‘‘  Soldiers  bore  operarions  of  every 
kind  immediately  after  a battle,  with 
much  more  fortitude  than  they  did  at  any 
time  afterwards. 

‘‘  Militia  officers  and  foldiers,  who 
enjoyed  good  health  during  a campaign, 
were  often  affected  by  fevers  and  other 
diforders,  as  foon  as  they  returned  to 
their  refpeftive  homes.  I knew  one  in- 
flance  of  a militia  captain,  who  was 
feized  with  convulfions  the  firft  night  he 
lay  on  a feather  bed,  after  fleeping  feve- 
ral  months  on  a matrafs,  or  upon  the 
ground.  Thefe  affeftions  of  the  body 
appeared  to  be  produced  only  by  the 
fudden  abftraflion  of  that  tone  in  the 
fyflem  which  was  excited  by  a fenfe  of 
danger,  and  the  other  invigorating  ob- 
iedls  of  a military  life.*” 

* Medical  Enquiries  and  Obfervations,  by 
Benjamin  Rufh,  M.  D.  fecond  edition,  Philadel- 
phia. 1789. 
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The  mode  of  coimreradting  the  inci- 
dental effefls  of  extreme  heat  and  cold, 
have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  other 
cafualtics,  to  which  a military  life  is  pecu- 
liarly expofed,  are  accidental  drowning, 
wounds,  fradlures  and  diflocations.  As 
each  of  thefe  may  occur  at  a time  when 
no  medical  aflillance  is  near,  I Ihall  point 
out  what  may  be  done  with  propriet_7, 
till  farther  help  can  be  procured. 

When  a pcrfon  has  remained  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour  under  water, 
there  can  be  but  fmall  liopes  of  his  re- 
covery ; yet,  as  fome  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  may  have  happened  to  continue 
life,  and  as  inflances  of  recovery  are  re- 
corded, after  a much  longer  fpace  of 
time,  the  unfortunate  objeft  fhould  never 
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be  rcfigned  to  his  fate,  nor  any  method 
be  left  untried  for  his  recovery. 

As  foon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  fhould  be  conveyed  with 
all  convenient  fpecd  to  fome  proper 
place  for  applying  the  means  neccflary 
for  its  recovery.  In  doing  this,  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure 
the  body  by  rolling  it  over  a cafk,  or 
on  the  ground,  as  often  has  been  done, 
or  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pof- 
ture,  with  the  head  hanging  downwards : 
It  ought  to  be  carried  on  mens’  fhoul- 
ders,  or  in  a cart,  and  kept  in  as  natural 
and  eafy  a portion  as  poffible.  The 
principal  intention  to  be  purfued,  is  to 
reftore  the  natural  warmth,  and  excite 
the  circulation  of  blood. 

After  removing  the  wet  clothes,  the 
body  fhould  be  ftrongly  rubbed,  for  a 
confiderable  time,  with  coarfe  flannel  or 
woollen  cloths,  dipped  in  v/arni  brandy ; 
It  fhould  then  be  laid  on  hot  blankets, 
between  two  healthy  perlbns,  who  fliould 
alfo  be  covered  with  the  bed-clothes; 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  large  bladders  filled 
with  hot  bran  and  water,  or  bricks  heat- 
ed and  wrapped  in  flannel,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  and  ftomach  j while 
volatile  falts  or  fpirits  arc  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  mouth,  and  nofe. 

^ Life  has  been  reftored  by  covering  the 
body  with  warm  embers,  grains,  or  dung; 
but  the  above  mode  of  reftoring  tjie  hear, 
is  much  more  fimple  and  natural,  as  well 
as  more  eafy  to  be  effeded.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  alfo  preferable  to  the  ufe  of  a warm 
bath,  which  requires  fome  judgment  and 
caution  in  ufing. 

Refpiration  has  been  frequently  re- 
ftored by  blowing  ftrongly  into  the 
mouth,  at  the  fame  time  ftopping  the 
nofe  ; and  when  the  cheft  is  by  this 
means  expanded,  preffing  the  air  out 
again  by  the  hand : This  is  beft  done  by 
a pair  of  proper  bellows,  but  if  fuch  are 
not  at  hand,  a man  ftaould  not  hefitate 
to  ufe  his  mouth.  ! 

Clyfters  of  tobacco  fmoke,  or  warm 
fait  and  water,  are  alfo  uftful;  but  the 
K J above 
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above  means  will  occupy  the  attention 
fufficiently,  till  a medical  affiftant  can  be 
fent  for.  The  utility  of  bleeding  is  not 
yet  determined:  I think,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  better  omitted  3 and  the  time 
wafted  in  fruitlcfs  efforts  to  draw  blood, 
may  be  employed  in  much  more  effi- 
cacious means  to  promote  recovery-. 
This  plan  fbould  be  perfifted  in  for 
at  leaft  an  hour.  Many  have  recovered, 
who  have  not  given  any  figns  of  return- 
ing life,  even  for  a longer  period.  Simi- 
lar methods  may  be  ufed  when  perfons 
have  been  fuffocated  by  damps  or  noxi- 
ous air  in  mines  or  deep  pits,  &c. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  permit  no 
perfons  to  be  in  the  room  or  tent,  but 
the  neceffary  affiftants,  as  foul  or  con- 
taminated air  tends  much  to  prevent  re- 
covery. 

But  the  accidents,  in  which  the  mili- 
tary are  more  immediately  concerned, 
are  wounds,  fraftures,  and  diflocations. 
Were  it  poffible  to  drefs  the  wounded, 

in 
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in  all  bad  cafes,  immediately  on  the 
field  of  battle,  every  military  furgeon 
knows  how  many  lives  might  be  faved. 
Expofure  to  inclement  weather,  lofs  of 
blood,  or  being  jolted  in  a waggon,  of- 
ten renders  wounds  dangerous,  which 
perhaps  in  themfelves  were  of  little  im- 
portance. Mr.  W.  Blizard,  furgeon  of 
the  London  hofpital,  in  a little  traft 
publithed  a few  years  ago  relative  to  the 
health  of  feamen,  after  remarking;  that 
many  men,  ftationed  in  the  tops,  and  elfe- 
where,  difVant  from  furgical  affiftance, 
loft  their  lives  in  confequence  of  lofs  of 
blood,  from  wounds  by  no  means  in 
themfelves  mortal,  propofed  that  a cer- 
tain number  of  men  ftiould  be  inftrudled 
in  the  mode  of  flopping  a fudden  dif- 
charge  of  blood  by  the  ufe  of  the  tour- 
niquet. This  humane  fuggeftion  has  been 
adopted : men,  informed  of  the  ufe  of 
thefe  inftruments,  and  having  feveral  of 
them  about  them,  have  been  ftationed 
in  the  tops,  or  wherever  their  prefence 
was  confidercd  as  neceftury,  and  have 

been 
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been  the  means  of  faving  many  valuable 
failors. 

May  it  not  be  deemed  expedient 
to  adopt  a fimilar  regulation  in  the 
army  ? Were  one  or  two  non-commif- 
fioned  officers  in  each  company  taught 
the  ufe  of  the  tourniquet,  they  might 
preferve  fome  lives.  It  may  be  urged 
that  a man  employed  in  this  way,  would 
be  negledling  his  duty  as  a foldier. — 
This  negledl  would  be  only  temporary  : 
and  furely  there  is  as  much  merit  in 
favino;  the  life  of  a fellow-foldier,  as  in 
annoying  the  enemy. 

Thefe  inftruments  are,  however,  only 
applicable  to  w'ounds  of  the  limbs. 

To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  (the  utility  of  which 
I fugged:  with  deference),  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  added  the  outlines  of  the 
limbs,  with  the  courfe  of  the  arteries,, 
and  the  place  at  which  the  tourniquet 
fliould  be  applied ; but  the  engraver  found 
it  impoffible  to  accompliffi  my  purpofe 
at  the  period  when  this  performance 
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v/as  promlfcd  by  the  putlifiier.  A litde 
praftice  on  any  of  his  companions,  will 
teach  a man  how  to  ufe  this  infirumcnt 
with  facility.  That  it  has  produced  the 
intended  effetft  may  be  known  by  the 
pulfe  ceafing  to  beat  at  the  w'rifl  or  the 
ankle.  A regimental  furgeon  or  hia 
mate  might  be  worfe  employed  than  in 
teaching  all  the  corporals  of  his  regiment 
tliis  piece  of  pradlical  knowledge. — 
On  the  day  of  battle  each  of  them  might 
have  two  or  three  in  his  pocket,  to  be 
applied  when  wanted.  A trifling  fum 
would  fupply  the  whole  quantity  requi- 
red ; as  they  may  be  had  at  half  a crown 
a piece,  and  perhaps  for  lefs  when  pur- 
chafed  in  a large  quantity. 

On  fuch  occafions  officers  might  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  provide  a fort  of 
fimple  litters,  which  are  eafiiy  formed 
with  a few  hoops  and  boughs  of  trees,, 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  on  which  they 
might  be  conveyed  in  fafety,  if  wound- 
ed, to  the  ftation  of  the  furgcons. 

Dr.  U 
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Dr.  Le  CointEj  whofe  work  has  been 
already  repeatedly  quoted,  has  propofed 
an  improved  waggon  for  conveying  the 
wounded  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
upper  part  is  conftruded  with  feats,  on 
which  the  more  (lightly  wounded  may 
fupport  themfelves  by  the  afTiflance  of 
pofts  which  projed  at  convenient  dif- 
tances.  Under  this  a platform  is  fuf- 
pended  by  chains,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  prevent  jolting.  This  is  to  be  co- 
vered v/ith  draw  or  mattreffes,  for  the 
reception  of  the  riiore  feverely  wound- 
ed. The  invention  certainly  merits  imi- 
tation. 

Much  mifery  as  well  as  mifehief  is 
produced  by  conveying  the  wounded  to 
diftant  depots  before  they  are  dreffed. 
Surgeons  fliould  be  ftationed  as  near 
the  field  as  is  confident  with  fafety,  and 
at  different  diflances  on  the  road  to- 
wards the  neareft  hofpital,  that  the 
wounded  may  receive  every  accommo- 
dation their  fituations  may  require. 

The 
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The  propriety  of  fuch  regulations  is 
farther  iupported,  by  obferving  that  men 
bear  every  necdfary  operation  with  much 
more  fortitude,  foon  after  a battle,  than 
at  a more  diftant  period  : Not  to  men- 
tion the  renovation  of  pain  that  is  the 
necelfary  confequence  of  chirurgical 
treatment,  after  the  parts  have  begun 
to  inflame. 

Mod  of  the  oblervations  I have  made 
in  regard  to  wounds,  will  apply  to  frac- 
tures and  diflocations  ; which,  under 
certain  circumftances,  are  likely  to  hap- 
pen often  among  the  troops  of  an  aidive 
army. 

The  fame  precaution  and  tendernefs 
are  required  in  conveying  patients  with 
broken  limbs  from  place  to  place,  as 
are  neceflary  in  cafes  of  wounds.  Many 
inftances  of  Ample  fraiftures  have,  by 
rude  treatment,  been  converted  into 
compound  fradlures ; and  thereby  life 
has  been  endangered,  or  the  cure  greatly 
procrafted. 


When 
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When  a joint  has  been  difplaced  or 
a bone  broken,  the  limb  Ibould  be  laid 
in  as  eafy,  and  natural,  a poliure  as 
polTible.  Nothing  ought  to  be  bound 
tightly  over  the  injured  part ; nor  (hould 
any  attempt  be  made  to  reduce  it,  un- 
lefs  under  the  diredion  of  a furgeon : 
Above  all,  care  (hould  be  taken,  in  re- 
moving a perfon  in  this  condition,  to 
keep  the  limb  perfedly  fteady  in  its 
proper  pofition. 

If  any  outward  application  be  employ- 
ed to  the  afiedted  part,  the  mod  con- 
venient and  ufefiil  will  be  a piece  of 
linen  dipped  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar 
and  water : But  even  this,  perhaps,  had 
better  be  difpenfed  with,  where  there  is 
a wound  communicating  with  the  bro- 
ken bone. 
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CHAP.  XI. 
Of  Hojpifals. 

I 


Wit  H regard  to  the  domefllc  regu- 
lations of  horpitaisj  I fhall  not  prefumc 
to  advance  any  opinion  : They  arc 

under  the  conduft  of  Gentlemen  un- 
queftinably  qualified  to  difcharge  their 
duty  with  propriety ; but  on  the  general 
policy  of  their  eftablifliment  I may  be 
permitted  to  offer  fome  hints. 

I It  feems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  thofc 
who  have  had  mod  experience  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  army  difeafes,  that 
frequently  the  eftablifliment  of  general 
Hofpitals  is  injurious  to  the  fervice,  and 


that  they  ought  as  far  as  polTible  to  be 
avoided. 

Dr.  Jackfon  dbferves,  ‘That  the  general 
hojpital  has  ever  been  a l.eavy  article  in 
the  expenccs  of  war  j and  that  the  efta- 
D blilliment 
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blifhment  is  in  great  meafurc  fuperflu- 
ous.  I have  no  doubt  in  obtaining  the 
fuffragcs  of  people  of  experiencej  that 
general  hofpitals  are  ruinous  to  military 
difcipline,  that  they  promote  doth  and 
indolence,  difeafes  to  which  a foldier  is 
peculiarlyliable ; and  that  they  extinguilh, 
very  fpeedily,  all  ardour  for  the  fervice  of 
the  field.  There  is,  in  faft,  no  exagge- 
ration in  the  affercion,  that  the  man  who 
has  fpent  two  or  three  months  in  the 
general  hofpital,  is  Id's  a foldier  than 
when  he  was  firft  recruited.  Befides, 
it  is  likewife  certain  that  cures  are  often 
protracted  to  fome  months  continuance 
in  an  hofpital,  which  might  have  been 
accornpUflied  in  a few  days,  if  circum- 
ftances  would  have  permitted  the  men 
to  remain  with  their  regiments.  Regi- 
mental furgeons  have  many  inducements 
to  exert  themfelves  in  rdloring  their 
rr.en  Ipeeuily  to  health  ; which  aCt  only 
with  feeble  power  on  thofe  who  have 
the  rr.anagerr.ent  of  general  hofpitals. 
The  former  likewife  pofiefs  fome  ad- 
vantages 
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vantages  of  which  tlie  latter  are  dtfti- 
tute.  They  know  the  habits  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  patient;  they  fee  the 
difeafe  in  its  firft  beginnings,  and  are  en- 
abled to  fcize  the  rrioft  favourable  mo- 
ments for  acling  with  decifion.  1 may 
add,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  military 
difeafcs,  that  there  does  not  perhaps 
occur  one  cafe  in  twenty,  which  miglit 
not  be  treated  properly  by  the  furgeon 
of  the  regiment,  if  attention  ami  a very 
little  expence  were  beftowed  in  providing 
necclTary  accommodation.  I may  fur- 
ther obferve,  that  together  with  the  indo- 
lence naturally  attached  to  military  hof- 
pitals,  and  uniformly  hurtful  to  military 
difciplinc,  there  is  often  adtual  danger  to 
life,  by  removing  m.en  in  critical  cir- 
cumftances,  or  by  the  necefla.y  inter- 
mifTion  of  medical  affiftance  where  con- 
tinual and  vigourous  exertions  arc  re- 
quired.” 

Notwithftanding  thefe  objeflions, 
which  are  corroborated  by  the  refped- 
able  authority  of  Dr.  Rulh,  who  terms 
L 2 them. 
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them,  “ The  finks  of’  human  life  in  an 
“ an  army,”  and  fays, they  robbed  the 
“ United  States  of  more  citizens  than 
*'  the  fword;”  fince  hofpitals  are  found 
to  be  indifpenfible,  fome  praftical  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubje£t  may  be  aC' 
ceprabie. 

If  there  be  a choice  of  grounjl,  an 
hofpital,  whether  rcgin?cntal  or  general, 
Ihould  be  placed  upon  that  which  is  dry 
and  elevated;  a circumftance  however 
evidently  ufeful,  not  always  attended  to, 
and  lometimes  facrificed  even  to  a con- 
fideration  fo  trivial,  as  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance, It  Ihould  be  in  an  air,  dry, 
and  free  from  the  effluvia  of  marlhes, 
but  if  pofiible  not  far  removed  from  a 
running  ftreain. 

They  fhould  be  feparated  into  v.?ards 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafes, 
nor  ought  the  wounded  to  be  mingled 
with  the  fick.  The  exhalations  from 

fingle  mortifying  flump  are  fufficient 
-to  change  the  ufual  camp  fever  to  a 
putr:d  type.  The  mingled  exhalations 

oi 
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of  many  difeafed  human  beings  congre- 
gated into  one  place  engenders  a poifon 
peculiarly  fatal.  How  often  do  we  fee 
fores  rapidly  deteriorating  in  an  hofpital, 
which  almofl:  immediately  get  well  on 
fending  the  iiilfercr  to  the  country,  where 
he  can  breathe  pure  air.  This  evil  is  to 
be  in  feme  meafure  prevented  by  fre- 
quently ventilating  our  holpitals.  In 
thefe  fituations  every  attention  Ibould 
be  paid  to  renewing  the  air  as  often  as 
pollible:  This  regulation  requires  con- 
(fant  enforcement.  The  lower  claffes 
of  mankind,  eibeciilly  v^hen  fick,  have 
a prejudice  againd  the  adiuiffion  of  free 
air,  which  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  coun- 
tcradl. 

Tiie  air  is  alfo  ameliorated  by  burn- 
ing aromatic  vegetables,  by  the  fumesi 
of  vinegar,  or  of  the  nitrous  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  already  fpecified. 

Beds  compofed  of  hay  or  ffraw  are 
infinitely  more  wholefome  than  thofe 
made  of  wool,  which  in  fa£l  fc;-Ve  only 
to  imbibe,  reta.n,  and  perpetuate  con- 
tagion. Every  regiment  ought  to  be 
L 3 pro- 
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provided  with  a number  of  canvas  cafes, 
which  may  occafionally  be  filled  with 
hay,  flraw,  plantain  leaves,  or  mofs,  as 
beds  for  the  fick.  As  foon  as  one  pa- 
tient has  ceafed  to  ufe  them,  their  con- 
tents fhould  be  emptied,  and  they  ought 
to  be  fumigated  and  waflied  before  they 
are  given  to  another.  Their  cheapnefs 
would  render  this  an  objeft  merely  of 
trouble,  which  would  be  w^ell  repaid  by 
its  falutary  efFcfts.  If  the  ftraw  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  too  hard,  it  may  be  rendered 
Ibfter  by  being  threfted  with. a flail,  or 
trod  on  by  cattle  before  it  is  put  into 
the  cafes. 

Bedfteads  of  iron  are  much  preferable 
to  thole  of  wood,  as  being  lefs  apt  to 
retain  contagion.  T here  ought  to  be 
fome  contrivance,  to  produce  a tempo- 
rary feclufion  of  any  particular  bedflead 
from  the  obfervations  of  others  in  the 
fame  wards.  This  attention  is  often  due 
to  decency  j and  is  particularly  required, 
that  the  furrounding  fick  may  not  be 
flaocked  by  the  dying  agonies  of  their 
unfortunate  comrades. 


Clean- 
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Cleanlineis  is  peculiarly  requifite  in 
an  hofpital.  It  is  a virtue  at  all  times  j 
here  it  becomes  a facred  duty.  The 
lick  lliould  have  frequent  changes  of 
linen,  {lockings,  drawers,  &c.  They 
ought  to  be  regularly  combed,  wafhed, 
and  cleaned;  the  convalefcents  fliould 
be  obliged  to  affifl  thofe  who  are  un- 
able in  making  their  beds,  as  well  as 
in  removing  every  thing  noxious  or  of- 
fenfive,  as  foon  as  poffible.  Every 
thing  in  fiiort  that  can  tend  to  promote 
perfonal  cleanlinefs,  fhould  be  flridly 
attended  to,  and  rigidly  enforced. 

It  is  the  ufual  cullom  in  the  army  to 
appoint  an  officer,  daily  to  vifit  and  in- 
fpeCt  the  treatment  of  the  lick.  This 
regulation  is  doubtlefs  well  meant,  and 
might  be  attended  with  the  moll  falutary 
confequences.  Its  beneficial  effeds  are 
however  in  fome  meafure  counteraaed, 
by  its  being  daily  repeated  at  the  fame 
hour.  It  is  eafy  to  afifume  the  appear- 
ance of  decorum,  cleanlinefs,  and  regu- 
larity, during  a fhort  period  occuring 
regularly  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

If 
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If  thefe  vifits  are  really  intended  to  do 
good,  they  Ihould  take  place  at  irregular 
and  therefore  unforfeen  times  'I'he  offi- 
cer occcfionliy  fliould  drop  in,  while  the 
men  are  at  their  meals ; nor  fliould  he 
difdain  to  taflre  their  victuals,  their  beer, 
or  their  wine;  and  it’  their  quality  feem 
to  be  indifferent,  carry  a fpetimen  to  the 
commander  in  chirf.-^No  virtuous  or 
humane  man  will  find  himielf  degraded 
by  the  performance  of  fuch  duties:  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  fecure  him  the 
approbation  of  his  own  confcicnce,  and 
the  affedlion,  and  fincere  good  withes  of 
the  men  under  his  command.  The 
kind  and  fympathizing  condudt  of  an 
officer  towaras  his  menj  cf  which,  as 
well  as  the  reverfe,  they  are  highly  fen- 
fible;  has  often  faved  his  life  in  the 
day  of  danger.  It  is  not  in  the  day  of 
battle,  but  in  the  military  hofpiial  chiefly, 
that  the  miferies  of  war  are  exemplified; 
and  every  effoi  t fhould  be  made  to  di- 
minifli  their  magnitude. 

With  this  humane  intention  the  Army 

Medical  Board  have  publilhcd  the  fub- 
. . fequenc 
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fequent  regulations  j which,  as  coincid- 
ing with  their  intentions,  that  they  diould 
be  diffuled  as  extenhv^cly  as  pofTible,  I 
lhall  here  infert  at  full  length. 

Iitjl melons  for  the  better  jSdanagetnent  of 
the  Sick  in  Regimental  Hofpitals  *. 

“His  Majefty  having  been  gracioufly 
plealcd  to  order  that  every  regular  corps 
fhall  be  provided  with  an  airy,  roomy, 
and  healthily  fituated  regimental  hofpi- 
tal,  where  good  water  may  be  eafily 
procured  if  the  regiment  is  not  in  bar- 


• Although  there  are  feveral  particulars  con- 
tained in  thefe  Inllrudlions,  which  do  not  relate 
to  the  conduft  of  the  foldiers  themfelves,  but  only 
to  that  of  their  medical  attendants;  I have  thought 
it  better  to  preierve  this  extradi  entire,  than  to 
mutilate  what  was  onginaily  intended  to  form  a 
complete  code  of  directions.  I’hc  manifelt  uti- 
lity of  fome  parts  of  thefe  Inltrudiions,  will  be  a 
fufficient  apology  for  my  infecting  the  whole:  And 
if  any  of  the  regimental  furgeons,  or  their  aflift- 
ants,  Ihould  condefeend  to  perufe  this  little  work; 
It  IS  hoped  that  no  part  of  the  following  obferva- 
tions  will  have  been  mifplaced.  1 am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Keate,  Surgeon-General  of  his  Majefty’s 
Forces,  for  the  copy  of  them. 
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racks,  where  a part  of  the  barrack,  or 
other  convenient  place,  is  allotted  by 
the  barrack-mafter-general  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  fick,  fuch  hofpital  muft 
be  provided  by  the  regimental  furgeon, 
or  (in  his  abfence)  by  the  affiftant  fur- 
geon } in  which  cafe,  immediate  reports 
of  the  fituation,  fize,  rent,  &c.  are  to 
be  made  to  the  infpedor  of  regimental 
hofpitakj  and,  unlefs  on  very  preffing 
emergencies,  no  engagement  is  to  be 
entered  into  without  the  permiffion  of 
that  officer. 

During  encampment,  an  hofpital  tent 
is  allowed  in  aid  of  an  hofpital,  but  not 
in  lieu  of  one ; and  great  attention  ffiould 
be  paid  to  the  choice  of  the  ground 
where  the  tent  is  to  be  pitched,  which, 
if  poffible,  ffiould  be  near  the  regimen- 
tal hofpital,  and  not  in  the  rear  of  the 
lines  ; a trench  is  to  be  dug  round  it  for 
carrying  off  the  water  j and,  for  the  in- 
fide,  draw  worked  up  in  thick  marts 
diould  be  placed  upon  dry  fand,  or  gra- 
vel, under  every  palliafs ; where  marts 
cannot  be  made,  fome  freffi  draw  fliould 

be 
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be  placed  under  each  palliafs,  and  con- 
fined by  boards  or  wicker-work,  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  high,  placed  round 
the  fide  of  the  bed  •,  the  draw  to  be 
changed  once  a fortnight  at  furtheft. 

The  v.'indovvs  of  the  hofpital  to  be 
opened,  and  the  walls  of  the  tent  to  be 
lowered,  every  day,  to  adnut  frefii  air; 
and,  during  this  interval,  the  beds  of 
the  convalelcents,  and  of  others  who  can 
fit  up,  to  be  made ; and  no  man  who  is 
able  CO  fit  up,  to  be  allowed  to  fit  or 
lie  upon  his  bed  during  the  day;  oc- 
cafionally,  in  fine  weather,  the  rugs, 
blankets,  &c.  to  be  hung  out  on  bufiies 
or  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  often 
turned. 

The  fides  and  floors  of  the  wards,  if 
of  wood,  to  be  walked  occafionaliy  with 
foap  and  water,  and  fprinkled  with  vine- 
gar ; the  walls,  if  plaiftered,  to  be  fre- 
quently white -walked ; and  if  a conta- 
gious difeafe  prevails,  the  nitrous  acid 
(formed  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  vi- 
triolic acid  with  half  an  ounce  q1  nitre, 
and  placing  them  in  a fand  heat),  fliould 

be 
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be  evaporated  in  each  ward,  every  day; 
and  in  fuch  cafe,  upon  the  death  of  a pa- 
tient, the  wliole  of  his  bedding  to  be 
well  fteeped  in  running  water,  or  in  a 
tub,  then  dried  and  baked  in  an  oven, 
and  afterwards  wafhed  with  foap  and 
water,  before  it  is  either  ufcd  again,  or 
put  into  the  regimental  {lore  : and  when 
the  difeafe  is  fubducd;  the  like  to  be 
done  with  the  bedding  of  the  whole 
ward. 

The  ftraw  about  the  bed  of  a man 
who  dies,  to  be  taken  out  and  burnt, 
and  the  place,  or  bed  where  he  lay,  to 
be  fprinkled  w'ith  vinegar. 

No  knapfacks  or  accoutrements  to  be 
permitted  to  hang  up,  or  lie  in  the 
wards : the  non-comrniflioned  officer 
attending  the  hofpital  is,  on  the  admif- 
fion  of  the  patients,  to  take  charge  of 
the  knapfacks  and  accoutrements,  and 
to  be  refponfible  for  them. 

The  hofpital  is  never  to  be  crowded, 
every  man  to  have  at  leaft  the  fpace  of 
five  feet  allotted  to  his  bed ; and  every 
man  a bed  to  himfelf. 

Every 
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Every  regimental  hofpital  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a heady  ferjeant ; with  one 
orderly  man,  or  more,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  fervice ; and  one  wo- 
man nurfe  j and  for  everv  ten  men  con- 
fined  to  bed  by  fever,  an  additional 
nurfe,  or  orderly  man ; and  all  the  pa- 
tients who  arc  able,  are  every  morning 
and  evening  to  affift  in  cleaning  and  air- 
ing the  hofpital,  carrying  away  dirt,  &c, 
and  by  every  means  to  aflift:  the  help- 
lefs. 

Every  patient  to  be  provided  with  a 
clean  fhirt,  and  clean  pair  of  ftockings, 
if  he  can  fit  up,  twice  a week,  or  oftener 
if  neceflary;  and  with  clean  palliafs  cafes 
and  clean  ftieets  once  a fortnight,  or  as 
often  are  there  is  occafion  j the  patients’ 
heads  fliould  be  combed,  and  their  faces 
and  hands  walked  every  morning,  and 
their  feet  once  a week  in  warm  water. 
They  fhould  be  flaaved  twice,  or  three 
times,  a week. 

At  his  admifiion  into  the  hofpitalj 
every  patient  is  to  be  made  extremely 
M clean 
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dean  with  warm  water  and  foap,  and 
have  a clean  fhirt. 

All  men  with  infeflious  difeafes,  pu- 
trid fevers,  fluxes,  fniall-pox,  or  meafles, 
to  be  removed  immediately  from  camp, 
or  barracks,  to  a feparate  room  in  the 
hofpital,  or,  if  the  hofpital  is  full,  to  a 
feparate  houfe,  or,  in  certain  cafes  of 
exigency,  to  an  hofpital  tent;  fuch  men, 
when  become  convalefcent,  ought  not  to 
be  reported  too  foon  for  duty. 

Piiniflied  men  alfo  Ihould  be  placed  in 
a feparate  ward,  and  the  linen  and  beds 
frequently  changed. 

Men  with  the  itch  Ihould  be  cured  in 
a fpare  tent  in  fummer,  or  in  a feparate 
room  of  the  hofpital : fuch  men  Ihould 
have  each  a clean  Ihirt,  and  clean  pair  of 
flieets  ; and  four  fridions,  or  fmearing 
the  body  all  over  four  times,  at  fix  hours 
diftance  (lying  in  bed  the  whole  time), 
with  the  army  laboratory  ointment,  will, 
in  moft  inllances,  eradicate  the  com- 
plaint : they  mull  then  be  well  waflied  in 
warm  water,  and  put  on  all  clean  linen 

and 
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4nd  clothes:  their  clothes  mull  previoully 
be  well  fcowered  with  foap  and  water.  ' 
» Whenever  this  complaint  prevails  in 
a Regiment,  there  fhould  be  a weekly 
infpedion  of  all  the  men  by  the  Surgeon 
or  Affiftant  Surgeon. 

All  men  with  venereal  diforders  fhould 
be  confined  to  the  hofpital. 

The  commanding  officer  ffiould  hr 
applied  to  for  a guard  of  one  err  two 
eentries  to  every  regimental  hofpital, 
and  the  fame  to  every  hofpital  tent. 

The  regimental  furgeon,  or  the  ai- 
Tiflant  furgeon,  ffiould  vifit  the  hofpital 
at  leaft  twice  every  day,  and  the  quarters 
of  one  of  them  ffiould  be  very  near  to 
the  hofpital ; when  in  a camp,  one  of  them 
ffiould  deep  there. 

A book  is  to  be  kept  at  every  regi- 
-mental  hofpital,  for  the  admiffion  and 
difeharge,  and  for  the  cafes,  of  patients  j 
in  which  the  name,  age,  difeafe,  and 
treatment,  ffiould  be  fully  inferred  j a 
report  to  be  made  by  the  20th  of  every 
M 2 month 
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month  to  the  army  medical  board,  a 
copy  of  which  is  to  be  fent  to  the  irv- 
fpedlor,  according  to  the  ufual  form, 
together  with  any  obfcrvations  upon 
particular  cafes ; and  efpecially  if  a con- 
tagious fever  or  epidemic  prevails,  it  is 
required  that  the  furgeon,  or  affiftant, 
fliall  give  his  opinion  fully  of  the  pro- 
bable caufe,  and  whether  fuch  caufe  is 
removeable  ; and  alfo  an  account  of  the 
treatment. 

They  are  to  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  examination  of  recruits,  when  fuch 
are  brought  before  them  j not  to  fuffer 
any  man  to  pafs,  who  has  not  at  his  ex- 
amination been  ftrlpped  of  all  his  clothes, 
to  fee  that  he  has  no  rupture,  to  afcer- 
tain  as  far  as  poflible  that  he  has  the  per- 
feft  ufe  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  free 
motion  of  every  joint  and  limb  ; that 
he  has  no  tumours  nor  difeafed  enlarge- 
ment of  bones  or  joints  j no  fore  legs ; 
nor  marks  of  an  old  fore  : that  his  ap- 
pearance is  healthy  j that  he  is  neither 
confumptive,  nor  fiiSjedl  to  fits : — with 

any 
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any  of  thefe  defeds,  the  man  is  to  be  rr- 
-jccted  as  unfit  for  fervice. 

. “ Inoculation  of  recruits  at  convenient 

times  and  places,  is  to  be  recommended 
by  the  furgeon  and  afliftant  furgeon  to 
to  the  commanding  officer. 

- “An  army  difpenfatory  being  effabliffi- 

£d, it  is  expeded 

that  medical  officers  of  all  defcriptions 
will,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  adhere  to  the 
lift  there  given. 

“ Each  regimental  furgeon,  when  pro*- 
vided  with  a cheft  of  medicines 


is  required  once 

every  year,  to  make  a return  to  the  in- 
fpedor  of  regimental  hofpitals,  under 
•cover  to  the  fecretary  at  war,  of  the 
medicines  ufed  by  him  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  and  of  what  re- 
main ; and  this  return  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  an  affidavit  taken  before  a ma- 
^iftrate,  that  none  of  the  medicines  have, 
to  his  knowledge,  been  converted  to  pri- 
vate purpofes,  or  applied  to’  any  ufe  but 
M 3 that 
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that  of  the  regiment,  or  to  fome  other 
military  fcrvice,  for  which  he  muft  pro- 
duce the  fpecial  orders  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  or  of  one  of  the  army  medi- 
cal board. 

Should  a regiment  be  placed  in  an 
unhealthy  fituation,  or  from  any  prevail- 
ing dife'afe  ffiould  the  furgeon’s  flock  of 
a particular  medicine  be  exhaufled  be- 
fore the  next  yearly  fupply  becomes  due, 
he  is  to  apply  to  the  infpe6lor  of  regi- 
mental hofpitals,  under  cover  to  the  fe- 
cretary  at  war,  for  a freffi  fupply;  the 
exiflence  of  fuch  caufe  for  the  extraor- 
dinary confiimption  of  the  medicines  to 
be  certified  by  the  commanding  officer. 
If  a medical  officer  defires  to  ufe  a medi- 
cine not  in  the  difpenfatory,  he  muft  pro- 
cure it  as  his  own  expence. 

When  wine  is  indifpenfably  neceflary, 
it  ffiould  be  given  as  long  as  the  cafe 
abfolutdy  requires,  but  no  longer ; and 
it  muft  be  given  by  the  furgcon,  or  af- 
fiftat  furgeon,  himfelf,  unlefs  previoufly 
mixed  by  them  with  medicine  or  food; 

and 
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and  porter,  or  good  beer,  fhould,  when- 
ever the  cafe  will  admit  of  it,  be  given 
in  lieu  of  wine : whever  wine  is  necef- 
fary,  a return  of  the  confumption  there- 
of is  to  be  made  weekly  to  the  infpedor 
general. 

Each  regimental  furgeon  will  be  fur- 
niftied  with  four  lets  of  hofpital  bedding 
for  every  hundred  men  on  home  fervice ; 
and  with  fix  fets,  on  foreign  fervice  ; 
and  other  hofpital  necclTaries  in  propor- 
tion : a return  is  to  be  made  once  a year 
of  the  number  worn  out;  and  the  unfer- 
viceable  llores  to  be  infpeded  by  a pro- 
per perfon  appointed  for  that  purpofc, 
before  they  are  exchanged  for  new  ones. 

Each  regimental  furgeon  is  expedted 
to  have  one  complete  fet  of  capital  and 

one  of  pocket  inftruments 

and  the  afliftant  furgeon 

one  complete  fet  of  pocket  inftruments ; 
the  whole  to  be  provided  by  themfelves, 
and  kept  in  order  at  their  own  expence, 
in  readme fs  for  infpedion,  whenever  call- 
ed upon  i and  the  lift  of  them  is  regu- 
larly 
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larly  to  be  infertcd  in  the  yearly  re- 
turn. 

Every  regimental  and  afliftant  fur- 
geon  is  expelled  to  take  care  of  the 
fick  of  any  other  regiment,  detachment, 
or  recruiting  party,  men  on  furlough, 
&e.  in  the  place  where  their  own  regi- 
ment lies,  or  within  ten  miles  diftant, 
provided  no  hofpitai  mate  of  a diftrifl:  is 
nearer  than,  themlelves,  for  which  jour- 
neys the  neceffary  travelling  expences 
.will  be  allowed if  applied  to  from  a 
greater  diftance,  they  are  to  make  the 
beft  terms  in  their  power  with  a refident 
praflitioner  for  the  care  of  the  men  in 
queftion,  making  a report  thereof  to  the 
infpeftor  of  hofpitals  as  above, 

. The  medical  and  hofpitai  expences 
of  the  regiments,  and  of  their  refpedive 
detachments  and  parties,  are  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  annual  public  accompts  of 
.the  refpeflive  corps," 

( L.  PEPYS, 

- Signed,  . GUNNING, 

, (T.  KEATE. 

: The 
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The  following  judicious  obfervations 
and  cautions,  copied  from  Mr.  So- 
merville’s memoir,  which  has  been 
already  fo  often  quoted,  may  be  of 
ufe  to  the  young  and  lefs  experienced 
medical  attendants. 

“ Much  care  and  circumfpedtion  will 
be  neceflary  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
attendants,  as  to  the  patients  that  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  tlie 
hofpital  j for,  in  many  inftances,  lazinefs 
is  the  greateft  part  of  the  difeafe  and 
in  others,  the  malady  may  be  fuch  as  to 
endanger  not  only  the  other  patients, 
but  even  the  fafcty  or  comfort  of  th« 
whole  camp. 

“ When  troops  are  expoled  to  hard 
duty  during  bad  weather,  the  lazy  part 
of  them  fee  no  other  way  of  avoiding  it 
but  by  pretending  ficknefs,  and  being 
fent  to  the  hofpital,  by  which  the  duty 
of  the  good  foldier  is  rendered  heavier, 
the  hofpital  crouded  with  people  who 
have  no  right  to  be  there,  and  the  me- 
dical 
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dical  attendants  fubjcdted  to  much  un- 
neceflary  trouble  and  fatigue. 

“ The  fame  thing  very  frequently 
happens  in  new  regiments,  where  the 
camp  difeipline  is  liard  and  the  weather 
uncomfortable  j many  of  the  young  re- 
cruits who  are  in  perfedt  health,  pretend 
licknefs,  and  wilh  to  be  admitted  into 
the  hofpital,  from  a double  motive;  ift, 
that  they  may  avoid  their  duty  ; and  ad> 
that  they  may  be  faved  the  trouble  of 
keeping  themfelves  clean. 

V “ Accordingly  a great  many  young 
men  are  met  with,  about  every  military 
hofpital,  who  have  no  ailment  but  lazir 
nefs  and  averlion  to  their  duty,  and  whO' 
Referable  hofpital  patients  in  nothing  but 
their  dirty  fqualid  appearance ; and  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  tliefe  men,  after  finilhing  a 
hearty  meal,  to  fet  down  to  cards,  or 
even  to  drinking,  in  company  with  the 
nurfes  and  hofpital  attendants.  We  have 
obferved  numberJels  inftanccs  of  this- 

kind. 
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Kind,  where  the  regimental  furgeon  h&s 
been  completely  duped  by  liftening  to 
feigned  complaints,  and  many  of  the 
ilouteft  men  in  the  regiment  excufed 
from  duty,  and  laid  up  in  the  hofpital, 
where  their  appearance  exhibited  no- 
thing  but  dirt,  idlenejs,  and  dijjipation. 

The  complaints  generally  feigned  by 
*fuch  men,  are  rheumatifms,  head-achs,  and 
the  like.  Thefe,  while  they  afford  a 
plaufible  pretext  for  excufing  them  from 
duty,  at  the  fame  time  exhibit  no  fymp- 
loms  by  which  they  can  be  deteded. 
All  military  furgeons  ought  therefore  to 
be  particularly  upon  their  guard  againlt 
complaints  of  this  defeription,  and  Ihou’d 
give  orders  that  the  perfons  fo  complain- 
ing fhould  be  ftridly  watched. 

And  as  it  ought  to  be  a fixed  prin- 
ciple with  every  medical  man  to  render 
the  hofpital,  as  far  as  circumftances  will 
allow,  a place  of  comfort  and  relief  to 
thofe  who  are  really  diftreffedj  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  fhould  be  converted 
into  a place  of  punifhment  and  confine- 
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ment  for  fuch  as  only  pretend  ficknefs. 
We  confefs  that  there  are  doubtful  cafes, 
where  a furgeon  is  unable  to  afcertain 
whether  the  complaint  be  feigned  or 
real ; in  fuch  cafes,  however,  the  perfon 
complaining  fliould  be  treated  as  if  he 
were  really  ill,  Ihould  be  confined  to  a 
low  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  broth  and 
bread,  and  entirely  debarred  the  ufe  of 
butcher’s  meat,  fijh^  fpirits,  or  fermented 
liquors,  and  all  thofe  gratifications  that 
arc  fo  agreeable  to  idle  people.  Above 
all,  the  vifits  of  the  healthy  part  of  the 
regiment  to  thofe  in  the  hofpital  ought 
to  be  forbidden,  for  two  reafons  5 ifi, 
as  they  afford  an  inducement  for  others 
to  pretend  illnefs,  in  order  to  avoid  duty, 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  which  the  fick 
only  ought  to  have ; ad,  that  by  fre- 
quent vifits  of  this  kind  to  the  hofpital, 
the  vifitors  are  not  only  liable  to  catch 
infedtious  difeafes  themfelves,  but  alfo 
to  communicate  them  to  the  whole 
camp.” 

It  would  tend  to  preferve  good  order 

and  decency  in  regimental  hofpitals,  if 

feme 
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fome  fuch  regiihtions  as  thefe  following 
were  to  be  enforced. 

T.  No  card  playing  or  gaming  to  be 
allowed. 

2.  No  fpirits  or  ftrong  liquor  to  be 
vended. 

j.  No  article  of  food  to  be  ufed,  un- 
lefs  it  has  been  directed  by  the  medical 
attendants. 

4.  No  loofe  women  nor  vificing  fe- 
males to  be  admitted  on  any  account 
whatever. 

5.  None  of  the  comrades  of  the  fick 
foldiers  to  enter  the  hofpital  without  a 
written  order. 

6.  No  patient  to  go  abroad  without 
leave  of  abfence  obtained  from  the  fur- 
geon  himfelf. 

7.  No  cooking,  nor  walking  or  dry- 
ing linen,  to  be  fuffered  in  the  hofpital. 

8.  Every  nurfe  who  connives  at  the 
breach  of  thefe  regulations,  or  encou- 
rages the  patients  in  any  other  mifde- 
meanour,  to  be  punilhed  and  difeharged 
for  the  firft  offence. 
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CHAP  XII. 

Of  Intemperance  and  Dijfipation. 

The  habits  of  the  lower  claflfes  of 
people  in  this  country,  unfortunately 
difpofe  them  much  to  intoxication, 
whenever  opportunity  permits  them  to 
gratify  their  inclinations.  It  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  their  morals  in  this 
refpedl  will  In  general  be  amended,  by 
entering  into  the  army.  The  preca- 
rioufnefs  and  hardfliips  of  the  military 
life,  render  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to 
them  eager  to  indulge  in  every. grati- 
fication, which  accident  throws  in  their 
way;  and,  of  thefe,  drinking  is  the  moft 
frequent  and  fafcinating. 

The  prevalence  of  this  vice,  though 
it  be  at  prefent  puniflied  by  military 
difcipline,  fully  proves  the  difficulty  and 
neceffity  of  eradicating  it.  The^  only 
liquor  whofe  price  permits  the  loldier 
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to  life  it  as  a means  of  intoxication'  is 
ardent  fpirit:  And  fiich  as  is  provided 
by  the  followers  of  a camp,  is-ufually  of 
the  moft  vile,  fophiflicated,  and  per- 
nicious kind.  To  form  a foldier,  re- 
quires much  time,  labour,  and  expence: 
and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  fall  facrifices  to  the  intemperate 
ufe  of  fpiritiious  liquors,  it  might  be 
deemed  an  aft  of  humanity  as  well  as  of 
found  policy  co  prohibit  the  fale  of  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a camp;  and 
in  their  dead,  to  encourage  the  ufe  of 
found  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  in  v/hich  the 
pay  of  a fqldier  will  never  allow  him  to 
indulge  fo  as  to  injure  his  health.  In  a 
word,  all  the  provifions,  and  liquors  of 
the  futtlers  Ihoiikl  be  infpedted  by  a cap- 
tain, and  the  furgeon  of  each  regiment; 
and  none  allowed  to  be  Icld  till  they 
had  been  approved  of  by  one  of  them, 
nor  higher  than  at  the  iifuai  maikct 
rate. 

It  may,  with  propriety,  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  venereal  disease 
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nlfo  deprives  the  fervice  of  a great 
many  I'feful  men.  A very  judicious 
regulation  has  lately  taken  place  with 
refpecft  to  the  mode  of  remuneratirg 
the  furgeon  for  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint ; But  foldiers  are  ftill  inclined  to 
conceal  its  early  ftages,  from  diflike  of 
confinemenr,  or  perhaps  from  ignorance 
of  the  confequences  of  its  recent,  and 
apparently  trifling,  fymptoms:  Whence 
they  are  induced  to  apply  to  mercenary 
quacks,  mountebanks,  and  farriers,  or 
to  fome  of  their  ignorant  comrades,  who 
promife  more  than  they  can  perform. 
Thus  the  period  at  which  medical  aflifl;- 
ance  is  of  the  utmoll  importance  elap- 
fcsj  and  the  difeafe  is  allowed  to  take 
root  in  the  fyflein,  and  acquire  a degree 
of  malignity  not  eafy  to  eradicate.  In- 
fread  of  communicating:  their  cafes  to 
the  regiment.'.!  flirgcon  as  foon  as  they 
are  infected,  the  nrcn  are  frequently  ren- 
dered unfit  k>r  duty,  and  are  necelfarily 
dilchargt.d  from  fervice.  I have  often 
admitted  fuch  mutilated  objeds  into  the 

Lovk 
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Lock  Holpltal  ■,  and  fometimes  have  been 
obliged  to  difmifs  them,  cured  indeed  of 
the  /ues  venerea^  but  with  conflitutions 
too  broken  and  impiired  to  gain  their 
livelihood  in  any  capacity  whatever. 

The  other  hofpiral  furgeons  in  Lon- 
don will  bear  their  teflimony  to  fimilar 
depredations  of  this  difeafc,  or  its  treat- 
ment, in  the  Britidi  army.  But,  much  of 
this  mifchiefmight  be  prevented  by  order- 
ing a ferjeant  to  enquire  individually  of 
the  men  of  each  company,  once  a week 
(fuppofe  ev'ery  Monday  morning)  whe- 
ther they  have  any  reafon  to  believe 
themfelves  infedled  ? And  it  mi^ht  be 

O 

proper  to  forbear  (lopping  their  pay; 
except  of  thofe  who  are  fo  bad  as  to 
require  confinement.  By  this  ready  dif- 
covery  of  their  fituation,  men  might 
even  be  cured  while  in  the  ranks,  and 
k(.pt  out  of  the  holpital;  which  mud 
always  be  an  obje<5l  of  confequence. 

Long  experience  has  proved  that  idle 
and  vicious  habits  are  not  to  be  cured  by 
punifhment  and  feverity : I would  therc- 

N 3 fore 
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fore  propofe,  with  all  due  fubmiflion, 
that,  in  order  to  amufe  and  civilize  the 
foldiers ; to  deter  them  from  pernicious 
habits  of  lazinefs ; and  as  a means  of 
preferving  their  health ; the  greateft  pof- 
fibk  encouragement  Ihould  be  given, 
not  only  to  various  athletic  'cxercif«.s, 
but  to  ufeful  mechanical  employments, 
and  even  to  the  diverhons  of  mufic  and 
dancing,  \vith  refpedt  to  diverfions  it 
might  be  a gratification  to  fome  of  the 
officers  to  prefide  at  them  ; and  would 
be  an  innocent,  if  not  ufeful,  mode  of 
filling  up  fome  of  their  leifure  hours, 
both  in  camps  and  quarters. 

Mr.  Somerville  remarks,  that,  in 
all  regiments  there  are  a number  of  the 
privates,  who  have  been  bred  up  to  me- 
chanical employments,  and  who,  from 
having  been  accuftomed  to  conftant  la- 
bour early  in  life,  are  apt  to  become  dif- 
fipated  when  they  are  idle.  To  this 
clafs  JJjoe-makers,  taylors,  and  weavers^ 
principally  belong.  People  of  this  de- 
fcription  may  always  be  eniployed  by 

the 
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the  regiment,  in  fuch  a way,  as  not  only 
to  benefit  themfelves,  but  to  produce  a 
faving  to  the  country.  By  proper  at- 
tention, the  whole  of  the  regimental 
clothing  and  fhocs,  may  be  made  by  the 
taylors  and  fhoe-makers  of  the  regi- 
ment; and,  in  many  inftances,  during 
peace,  when  the  men  are  in  quarters,  a 
great  deal  of  the  coarfe  woollen  cloths, 
of  which  their  coats  and  waiftcoats  arc 
made,  might  b(^  wove  by  the  men.  This 
laft  expedient,  however,  is  not  always 
prafticable,  as  there  are  many  fituations 
where  looms  cannot  be  had  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ; but  the  taylors’  and  fhoe-makers’ 
work  admits  of  being  done  in  almoft 
every  fituation.” 

“ A regulation  of  this  kind  would  not 
only  produce  a faving  in  point  of  ex- 
pence, but  the  articles  wouid  alfo  be 
better  than  fuch  as  are  obtained  by  con- 
tra£t : to  which  if  we  add,  the  habits  of 
induftry  and  regularity  which  the  men 
will  by  this  means  acquire,  the  benefit 
refulting  therefrom,  wU  be  great  in- 
deed j 
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deed  j but  we  do  not  wjlh  to  confine 
ourfelves  merely  to  thefe  branches  of 
induflry,  as  there  are  many  others  in 
which  private  foldiers  may  be  employed 
(at  their  leifure  hours,  or  when  they  are 
not  upon  duty)  with  equal  advantage  to 
themfelves  and  the  community.  The 
greatefl.  prefervation  againfl  z'ice  and  dij-' 
ftpation,  in  every  line  of  life,  being  em- 
ployment; the  more  completely  any 
man’s  time  is  occupied,  the  lefs  will 
remain  for  acquiring  habits  of  idienefs 
or  expence.  Every  private  foldier  ought 
therefore  to  be  encouraged  to  work  as 
much  as  poffible,  when  not  upon  duty  : 
and  every  liberty  and  indulgence  grant- 
ed tor  that  purpofe,  compatible  with  the 
good  of  the  lervice.” 

“ 1 his  regulation,  like  that  of  regi- 
mental fchools,  is  connected  wit!  the 
health  of  foldiers  only  in  proportion  as 
itpromotes  indukry.detatches  them  from 
habits  of  idienefs  and  expence,  renders 
them  ibber  and  diligent,  and  affords  them 
the  means  of  living  comiortaoiy.”  _ 


In 
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In  treating  the  fubjedl  of  this  chapter 
as  well  as  of  fome  of  the  preceding,  I 
am  aware  that  an  apology  is  neceffary 
for  having  propol'ed  v/hat  may  be  called 
“ novelties  and  innovations.”  But  I be- 
lieve the  good  fenfe  of  my  countrymen, 
and  efpecially  the  well  informed  part 
of  the  BritiHi  army,  will  not  allow 
any  antiquated  or  ill  grounded  preju- 
dices to  preclude  the  poffibility  of  intro- 
ducing a real  improvement.  The  only 
motive  I had  in  undertaking  this  publi- 
cation, was  a fincere  delire  to  render  my- 
felt  ufeful : And  I leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  impartial  men 
to  determine  what  fervice  I have  done, 

Mihi  fatis  fuperque  erit,  publics  utilikti,  & 
prsfertun  Britannorum  Civium  incolumitati  con- 
fecrafle. 


THE  END. 
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Mode  of  purifying  a muddy  Stream. 

Referred  to  at  page  34. 


This  sketch  represents  an  easy  mode  of  purify 
in-  the  water  of  a lake,  or  a muddy  nyer,  tor  tne 
use  of  an  army  encamped  in  its 

A.  is  the  river,  into  the  margin  of  which  ^e\  eial 
strong  wooden  posts  are  to  be  firmly  ° 

these,  long  planks,  previously  bored  full  of 
are  to  be  nailed  ; the  lower  one  being  sum-,  son  e 

V.  aj 
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way  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  same  is  to  be 
again  repeated  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  or  more  ; 
the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  clean  sand, 
or  fine  gravel  previously  washed,  and  rammed  mo- 
derately tight.  When  this  is  done,  a bason  B.  is  to 
be  dug  of  a proper  magnitude ; a foot  or  more  of 
earth  being  left  next  the  wooden  frame. 

It  is  evident  that  the  water  in  the  river,  from  its 
natural  propensity  to  find  its  level,  will  filter 
through  the  sand,  and  come  clear  into  tlie  bason. 
The  vessel  which  contains  tlie  sand,  should  be 
wide  in  proportion  to  the  muddiness  of  the  stream  ; 
and  several  of  these  contrivances  may  be  formed, 
according  to  the  supply  of  w.ater  required. 
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AND  OTHER  BOOKSELLERS, 
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ON  THE 

VENEREAL  DISEASE 


AND  ITS 

CONCOMITANT  AFFECTIONS, 

ILLUSTRATED 

BY  A VARIETY  OF  CASES: 

PART  THE  FIRSTj 

On  the  antivenereal  efFeds  of  nitrous 
acid,  oxygenated  muriate  of  potafli,  and 
feveral  analogous  remedies,  which  have 
been  lately  propofed  as  fubilitutes  for 
mercury  in  the  cure  of  Syphilis. 

By  WILLIAM  BLAIR,  A.  M. 

SURGEON  OF  THE  LOCK  HOSPITAL  AND  ASYLUM, 
AND  OF  THE  OLD  FINSBURY  DISPENSARY. 
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